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Summertime 
is the time when students 
put aside readin, ritin, 


rithmetic, and take up 





Sig ” A = to every teacher and student this summer is 
to stimulate musical tastes into a lifelong source of pleasure 


and accomplishment. 


Whittle’s can make your summer a profitable one by assist- 
ing with your selection of summer-study materials and 


equipment. 


Write now and ask to be placed on our mailing list for 


catalogs issued. And always use the Whittle Mail Order 


Service. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 














Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, withlarger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent e- 
quipment in the various 
fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 
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GLADYS M. GLENN, 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Fuculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer term: Leo Po 
dolsky, pianist, June 12-29th; Evan- 
geline Lehman, teacher of singing, 
June 30-July 15th. 


Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 


Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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All piano teachers are invited to attend 
the John W. Schaum lectures. If you 
are within reasonable distance of any 
of the following cities take advantage 


of these FREE Lectures. 


Schaum Lectures are as follows: 


City Date 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Tyler, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Bryan, Texas 
McAllen, Texas 


Wednesday, September 14 
Friday, September 16 
Monday. September 19 
Tuesday. September 20 
Wednesday, September 21 
Friday, September 23 
Monday, September 26 


Sponsored by 


Houck Music Co. 

Berry Music Co. 

Freedman’s Music & Luggage/Beaumont Music. Co. 
Galveston Piano Co. 

Goggan Bros. 

Peters Music Co. 

Young Music Co. 


Corpus Christi, Texas Wednesday, September 28 
San Antonio, Texas Friday. September 30 
Austin, Texas Monday, October 3 
Waco, Texas Tuesday, October 3 
Brownwood, Texas Wednesday, October 5 
Abilene, Texas Thursday, October 6 
San Angelo, Texas Friday, October 7 
Big Spring, Texas Monday, October 10 
Lubbock, Texas Tuesday, October ll 
Amarillo, Texas Wednesday, October 12 
Vernon, Texas Friday, October 14 
Wichita Falls, Texas Monday, October 17 
Sherman, Texas Wednesday, October 19 
Ft. Worth, Texas Thursday, October 20 
Dallas, Texas Friday, October 21 
Lawton, Oklahoma Monday, October 24 


Music Center/Kelly Music Co. 


Southern Music Co. 
Reed Music Co. 
O’Neal Music Co. 
Denman Music Co. 
McDaniel Music Co. 


Houston-Clary Music Co. 


Anderson Music Co. 
B. E. Adair Music Co. 
Tolzien Music Co. 


Norsworthy Music Center 
Max Kreutz/Norsworthy Music Center 


Atherton Music Co. 
Ault Music Company 


Whittle Music Co./E. G. Council 


Leister Music Co. 





Ask your music dealer to show you the famous 
John W. Schaum Piano Course that leads to 
the Mastery of the Instrument. 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 





“LHANGES IN SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN’ 








(EDITORIAL) 


As subscribers and readers of Southwestern 
Musician, you undoubtedly have taken a just pro- 
portion of personal pride in observing the quality of 
the various monthly issues with respect to content 
and format. We believe you will be equally well 
pleased with the fact that the circulation is so substan- 
tially increased over what it was two years in the 
past. Moreover, it has a growing distribution in each 
state of the Union. These facts reflect respect, con- 
fidence and general acceptance. For such attainments 
we are genuinely grateful. In the future, we solicit 
your support even in a more marked way, for we 
wish to move ahead progressively. 

Since the duties pertaining to the operation of 
the magazine have become increasingly demanding, 
the editor has retired from the position of Dean of 
the Department of Music of Howard Payne College, 
in order to devote full time to the administration of 
its affairs. The Harlan family has therefore taken 
up residence in San Antonio. The offices of the maga- 
zine have been opened in the Gibbs Building which 
is adjacent to the historic Alamo Plaza. Friends will 
be welcomed to visit us in this new location. 

Mr. John J. Bell, who has served as Business 
Manager of the magazine for some months, is retir- 
ing from this official capacity, due to duties at South- 
ern Music Company. These duties will now be sup- 
ervised by the Editor-Publisher. 

An added feature will be evidenced in the acqui- 
sition of Dr. Leo Podolsky as foreign editor. Dr. 


Podolsky has traveled over much of the world as a 
concert pianist. This summer he is serving as Guest- 
Artist teacher of Piano at the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg, Austria. He is also traveling over Europe in 
Company with a group of American teachers and 
students. Hence, he will provide the magazine with 
one valuable article for each issue which will repre- 
sent viewpoints outside of America. 


Finally, a children’s column will be inaugurated 
in the September issue. This will be edited by Vir- 
ginia Harlan, wife of the editor. Mrs. Harlan has 
had the best of schooling as a pianist and musician. 
She has also had an interesting scope of journalistic 
experience. She has taught piano both in the private 
studio and in college. She knows and loves children. 
Besides, she has a son, Billy, seven years of age, who 
recently made his debut both as a boy pianist, and a 
student band director, not as a prodigy, but just an 
average boy. We believe this new column will render 
a distinctive service to boys and girls as well as 
their teachers. 


There are many fine magazines in America. We 
are not in competition with any of them. We know, 
and love, the Editor-Publishers of many of them. 
They have been very kind to us in our enterprise. 
We covet their continued good respect. Our experi- 
ences in the publishing business have been enjoy- 
able; we, too, are seeking to make our own contribu- 
tion in this wide-open field. 








ON THE COVER 


versity; B. Ed., Milwaukee Teach- 


Teachers’ Association; Composer 





John W. Schaum 


Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Founder and Director of the famous 
Schaum Piano School at Milwau- 
kee. Mus. M., Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mus. B., Marquette Uni- 


ers’ College; Unlimited state cer- 
tificate to teach piano; Twelve sea- 
sons on Shorewood Opportunity 
School Faculty; 9 years head of 
Piano Department at Milwaukee 
University School; soloist with Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Past President of Wisconsin Music 


of many Original Compositions for 
the Piano. Editor and arranger of 
more than one hundred Standard 
Pieces and Supplementary Books 
for the Young Piano Student. Com- 
poser of the famous “Schaum Note 
Speller’ and ‘Schaum Piano 
Course.” 








MUSIC FESTIVAL 
RAVINIA PARK 


The 1949 ‘Ravinia Festival 
opened June 28th. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra had guest 
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conductors Fritz Busch, William 
Steinberg, Fritz Reiner, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. Sir Adrian Boult, musi- 
cal director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, returns to Ra- 
vinia after an absence of ten years. 
An impressive series of chamber 
music concerts are announced for 


the closing of the Festival, on Aug- 
ust 9th, 11th, 13th, and 14th at 
which the great artists Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Gregor Piatigorsky and Artur 
Rubinstein will play- trios for piano 
and strings, sonatas for violin or 
cello and piano, as well as solos 
for their respective instruments. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME, PRIZE 
FELLOWSHIPS 1949-1950 


Fourteen fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of do- 
ing independent work in architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, musi- 
cal composition, painting, sculpture, 
history of art, and classical studies 
have been announced by the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 


The new fellowships will be 
awarded on evidence of ability and 
achievement, and are open to any 
citizen of the United States for one 
year beginning October 1, 1949, 
with a possibility of renewal. Each 
fellowship carries a stipend of $1,- 
250 a year, transportation from 
New York to Rome Academy and 
return, and an additional travel 
allowance. The total estimated 
value of each fellowship is about 


$3,000. 
Requests for details should be 


‘ addressed to the Executive Secre- 


tary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Founded in 1894, the American 
Academy in Rome is devoted to 
furthering the arts and humanities 
in the United States, principally 
through granting fellowships to 


American artists, scholars and stu- 
dents. 


UTAH STATE COLLEGE 


LOGAN, UTAH 


The Utah State Agricultural 
College at Logan, Utah, has dis- 
tributed an announcement of the 
“Utah State” 


tival; 


Summer Music Fes- 
copies are supplied by the 
college. The Festival provides eight 
weeks of study and public perform- 
ance with nationally famous artist- 
teachers in composition, piano, vio- 
lin, viola, and violoncello. Artists 
who will participate in teaching, 
chamber music and larger group 
performances, will include Joseph 
Gingold, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Symphony; James Bar- 
rett, assistant concertmaster of the 
Detroit Symphony; Milton Preves, 
principal of the viola section of the 
Chicago Symphony, Leonard Rose, 
principal cellist of the New York 
Philharmonic, Johana Harris, con- 
cert pianist and wife of the well 


known composer-conductor Roy 
Harris, who is composer-in-resi- 
dence at ‘Utah State.” Mr. Harris 


will be active Festival Director, 
lecturing, giving instruction in ele- 
mentary and advanced composi- 
tion, directing the String Sinfonia. 
A mid-term week-end will be spent 
at Bear Lake and at the close stu- 
dents and faculty will be taken for 
a four-day trip to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 








TB, a cappella 


ATB, a cappeila 
auenae: Shango 





ATB, a cappella 
SATB, a cappella 
SATB, a cappella _.. 


SATB, a cappella _..... 


RCA BUILDING 








the 
arthur jordan 
conservatory of music 
choral series 


Recent Publications 
BRAHMS—Four Folk Songs (second Series) 
LE IEUNE —Within Our Arbor Green in May 

SSAA or TTBB, a cappella .20 
a ee Iste Confessor 
SCHOENBERG—Two Comely Maidens 
SCHOENBERG—Now May Has Come with Gladness 
SCHOENBERG—To Her I Shall Be Faithful 


SENFL—A Sparkling Fountain Flowing 
SAATTB, a cappella... 
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MENOTTI TO COMPOSE 
FIRST OPERA FOR TV 


Gian-Carlo Menotti has been 
commissioned by the National 
Broadcasting Company to compose 
the first original opera for tele- 
vision. Menotti has been given 
complete freedom in choice of sub- 
ject, length and form. He will write 
both libretto and music and stage 
the opera himself for television 
presentation by NBC next season. 

In 1938, Menotti wrote the first 
opera especially for radio, “The 
Old Maid and the Thief,” also for 
NBC. 


SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 


PLANS AMERICAN VISIT 

The Sadler's Wells Ballet, resi- 
dent company of the Covent Gar- 
den Opera House, in London, will 
make its American debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House early in 
October, according to an announce- 
ment made by S. Hurok, who will 
manage the company’s three-week 
engagement in New York and a 
subsequent short tour of cities in 
the United States and Canada. 

The company’s New York en- 
gagement will begin at the end of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
season at the Metropolitan. Two 
ballets an evening will be present- 
ed, with the company drawing on 
a repertoire of Ashton’s Cinderella, 
and Sleeping Beauty. Other pro- 
ductions will include Don Juan, 
Scenes de Ballet, and a choreo- 
graphic version of Cesar Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations — all the 
works of Mr. Ashton. Two ballets 
by Ninette de Valcis—The Rake’s 
Progress, with music by Gavin Gor- 
don; and Job, with music by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, will be pre- 
sented. Giselle, Swan Lake, and Les 
Sylphides, as well as other stan- 
dard ballets, are listed in the com- 
pany's repertoire. 

David L. Webster, general ad- 
ministrator of the Covent Garden 
Trust, will be in charge of the com- 
pany of sixty dancers, which in- 
cludes in its roster Margot Fon- 
teyn, Moira Shearer, Pamela May, 
Beryl Grey, Margaret Dale, Vio- 
letta Elvin, Frederick Ashton, Rob- 
ert Helpmann, Michael Somes, 
Alexis Rasine, John Hart, and Alex- 
ander Grant. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN 
PIANO TEACHING MATERIALS 


By JOHN W. SCHAUM 


There are two branches of piano 
teaching: one for the training of 
the career-minded pupil, and the 
other for the development of the 
musical amateur. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this article have a direct 
bearing on the teaching of amateur 
minded students who, as most 
teachers realize, constitute over 
ninety per cent of their classes. 


Modern piano teachers are no 
longer reluctant to admit that they 
are interested mainly in the hobby- 
minded pupils. They realize that in 
spreading musicai knowledge and 
developing a genuine interest in 
things musical, they are producing 
well rounded personalities and 
solid, culturally-minded citizens. 
“What the pupil does for music 
(in the early stage) is not so im- 
portant as what music does for the 
pupil.” 

In the teaching of piano, there 
is a psychological element that is 
of tremendous importance. I refer 
specifically to PUPIL ATTI- 
TUDE. Securing a wholesome pu- 
pil attitude toward music, in my 
opinion, is on the same scale of 
values as teaching the correct prin- 
ciples of piano playing. ATTI- 
TUDE, in modern teaching, is the 
strongest bond between teacher and 
pupil; for the entire foundation of 
the pupil's music progress lies in 
his attitude and interest. 

Proper teaching materials can do 
a great deal to ignite the pupil's 
attitude, and conversely, wrong 
material can dampen his musical 
ardor. The purpose of this article 
is to set up a partial list of criteria 
by which the teacher may judge 
the psychological merits of mater- 
ial so as to build up favorable atti- 
tudes in her pupils. 


First, the piano course that is 
selected should be built on the prin- 
ciple that in all fields of education 
there are frequent learning plateaus 
where the pupil’s progress is tem- 
porarily at a standstill. Therefore, 
the course should not continually 
become harder, but should insert 
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frequent ‘‘leveling off’ pieces to 
conform with these lulls in learn- 
ing. “Something new at every les- 
son’ sounds theoretically ideal, but 
in practice it can become down- 
right disheartening and disastrous. 
No pupil can absorb new ideas and 
techniques at every lesson. He 
needs time for drill and review 
where he can master and digest old 
thoughts. Just as in nature, trees 
have a period of growth and dor- 
mancy, all branches of the learning 
process likewise have progress and 
“plateaus” where the learner nat- 
urally pauses. Good piano courses 
follow these natural rest periods to 
allow time for assimilation. 

Second, grade _ consciousness 
should be eliminated by not prome- 
nading the grade of the book on 
its cover. Grammar school grades 
and music grades are confusing to 
most pupils. To be in fifth grade 
at school, and in first grade in 
music doesn't make good sense to 
a youngster; therefore, look for a 
piano course that does not stress 
the pupil's grade status on the 
cover. 

Third, one of the basic principles 
of all types of pedagogy is that the 
pupil must succeed in what he does. 
He will like music if he can suc- 
ceed at it. The teacher's task is to 
select material that will challenge 
yet not defeat him. The piano 
course must progress so gradually 
that the student can successfully 
master each learning point before 
confronting a new one. 

Fourth, the book should not be 
too long. At first thought it seems 
ridiculous to be concerned with the 
length of a book, but quantity, to a 
child, can be frightening. He feels 





defeated at the outset because he 
fears that he will never complete 
the volume. Likewise, individual 
compositions should not demand 
months of concentrated study to 
master. It is more encouraging for 
the average pupil to learn four 
pieces in eight weeks than to spend 
the entire eight weeks on one selec- 
tion. 


Fifth, pupils must like the ma- 
terial. There is an old story about 
a farmer who held a wad of hay 
in front of his reluctant mule to get 
him started. Similarly in teaching, 
the use of humorous lyrics and 
clever titles can work wonders in 
cajoling indifferent pupils into ac- 
tion. In addition, the wise teacher 
adjusts herself to the pupil's tastes 
by allowing him to choose some of 
his own music. 


Sixth, early contact with great 
musical themes has a buoyant ef- 
fect on the pupil's attitude. It gives 
him the feeling of biting into a 
choice morsel of cultural cuisine. 
Unfortunately, the great masters 
wrote practically nothing below 
grade three; therefore, modified 
versions of the master music be- 
comes a necessity. Simplified clas- 
sics make excellent teaching mater- 
ial. They develop musical taste just 
as simplified Bible stories and 
Lamb's ‘Tales from Shakespeare” 
develop literary taste. Students who 
have been trained on simplified 
master themes have an enviable 
knowledge of composers and a 
background of music appreciation 
generally found only in the college 
trained. Speaking personally, all my 
simplifications of the mighty themes 


(Continued on page 6) 


IN MEMORIAM 


We have all been shocked that Dr. Roy Crittenden, prom- 
inent teacher of voice in Los Angeles, passed away suddenly 


on June 3 at his home. He was scheduled for several master 
classes and vocal clinics during the summzr at San Francisco, 


Portland and other places. 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
' facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
. ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 
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EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 


Reports indicate that prepara- 
tions for music in Europe for this 
summer will exceed that presented 
in the other post-war years. Tour- 
ists may expect a satisfying menu. 

In England, the Bath Assembly 
includes dates May 8-23. There 
will be a Festival featuring the 
works of Sir Edward Elgar in 
Royal Albert Hall, London May 
30 to June 15. The Canterbury Fes- 
tival extends from June 25 to July 
2. The Festival of British Contem- 
porary Music will be held at Chel- 
tenham June 27 to July 10. Eng- 
land's oldest Festival, dating back 
to 1723, will be held at Hereford 
September 4-9. It will open with a 
performance by a 300-voice chorus 
accompanied by a full symphony 
orchestra. 

In Scotland, the Edinburgh In- 
ternational Festival of Music and 
Drama is scheduled August 21 to 
September 11. This includes the 
finest symphonies, Chamber Music 
groups, The Glyndebourne Opera 
Company, and several celebrated 
foreign soloists. ~ 

In France, the Strasbourg Festi- 
val is scheduled for June 9-20. It 
includes orchestras, chamber music 
and soloists of all varieties. Among 
the American artists, Rudolf Serkin 
is listed. 

In Italy, Bands, Orchestras, and 
Opera will be found in all of the 
larger towns and cities. Gladys 
Swarthout is one _ well - known 
American artist listed for appear- 
ances. 

In Holland, the Holland Festival 
is set for June 15 to July 15 at 
Amsterdam. It will feature opera, 
symphonies, and a variety of solo- 
ists as well as chamber music 
groups. 

In Austria, the Salzburg Festival 
will be the headliner. It opens on 
July 27. Symphonies and opera will 
be featured. Many tourists are ex- 
pected for this season at Salzburg. 

In Switzerland, the Zurich Fes- 
tival will open in June. Pablo Casals 
and Rudolf Serkin are among the 
solo artists listed. 

In Germany, the occupying gov- 
ernments will provide leadership 
for music and drama that the Ger- 
mans have. Restoration of the Ger- 
man economy and government is 
the big order of the day. 





NORTH CAROLINA HEARS 
ALL-STATE SYMPHONY 


The North Carolina All-State 
Symphony recently played a con- 
cert in the Senior High School 
Auditorium at Greensboro, N. C., 
as the climax of an orchestra clinic 
held there in January. The clinic 
was sponsored by the Greensboro 
Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and the North Carolina 
Orchestral Association. Over a 
hundred musicians participated in 
the formal concert, at which time 
the orchestra was conducted by 
Merle J. Isaac of Chicago. A varied 
musical fare was presented to a 
large and appreciative audience. J. 
Kimball Harriman, Supervisor of 
Orchestra, made the local arrange- 
ments. 
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have been written with the thought 
of democratizing the great music, 
and making it possible for players 
of modest attainments and abilities 
to participate in some of the thrill- 
ing masterpieces. 

Cold facts reveal the truth that 
less than one pupil out of a hun- 
dred beginners will ever play the 
original “Chopin Polonaise in A 
Flat” or compositions of a similar 
nature. Wise teachers will open the 
flood gates of great music to their 
pupils via the arrangements and 
simplifications. 

Piano teaching material not only 
has to teach pianism, but it also 
has to conform to the laws of learn- 
ing and of educational psychology 
so that children will be happy 
learning it. 1 have pointed out six 
salient factors that have a psycho- 
logical bearing on piano pedagogy, 
and which will help in producing 
favorable attitudes in the minds of 
music students. 











In Russia, we would like the 
same privilege extended our cul- 
tural leaders as was shown those 
from Russia recently, though we 
do not expect it. Quite likely, Uncle 
Joe has not left the musical Festi- 
vals unprovided for, though they 
may be totally of the military na- 
ture. 
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OTURY OF ANNA EL-TOUR, SINGER 


By ANNA EL-TOUR 


Mme. Anna El-Tour is regarded as one 
of Europe’s great singers and equally great 
vs a Teacher. For many years she and Dr. 
Leo Podolsky have been warm friends. 
This story was secured by the latter. 


1 WAS born the 7 of June, 1886, 
in Odessa, South Russia. My 
father, a man of great intellect and 
a born pedagogue, left me and my 
only brother absolute freedom in 
the choice of our careers. He only 
tried to find out what suited us 
best. He was generous to his chil- 
dren and spent a fortune on our 
training; but gave us a “Spartan” 
education. He used to say: “If | 
entrust a person with the education 
of my children, this person must be 
at least my equal socially. Thus 
my governesses were always ladies 
with university training. At the 
age of three I spoke good German, 
at eight years, French, at fourteen 
I began English, and at eighteen 
Italian. 

We must have been wealthy, be- 
cause money was never a topic of 
discussion. But although I could 
spend as much as | desired on the 
study of music, books or lessons, 
I often received a negative answer 
when I asked for a new dress. At 
the age of eight I handled very well 
a sewing needle. How often we sat 
darning stockings or mending cloth- 
ing with my Swiss governess while 
gleefully singing Swiss folk-songs. 
When I was fourteen, I was sent 
to the kitchen to cook jam. Inter- 
ested in something which happened 
in the garden, I left my jam to its 


fate and later, on my return, found 


it bubbling all over the kitchen. 


“Mother, my jam ran away. | 


“Mm! But first you ran away,” 
replied Mother quietly. “Cook a 
new portion, but this time do it 
well.” 

A Chinese gentleman told me 
once: ‘““You must have had a very 
happy childhood.” I replied to him: 
“A golden one!” ‘But how do you 
mean?” He said: “We have our 
own way of reading in the features 
of a face and yours speaks of a 
very happy childhood.” He was 
right. Those were years of happy 
comprehensive love and mild sever- 
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ity. Father prepared us for the 
struggle of life and gave us all the 
weapons he could for the battle. “I 
may leave no money, or you may 
lose it,’ he used to say, ‘but what 
you know will be your capital. 
Work, learn all you can, while you 
are alive.” He knew not how true 
he prophesied, for the revolution 
took all from us. 

So I worked and learned all | 
could. Music lessons began when 
I was seven. Swimming, gymnas- 
tics, horseback riding, dancing, 
painting and languages, were all 
included. And I had my long sum- 
mer vacations and free tours. We 
lived in town during the winter 
and in a lovely summer house, with 
a big garden on the shore of the 
Black Sea, in summer. The position 
of my father and the beauty of my 
mother, who was a perfect hostess, 
attracted many people, and we led 
a free life. Many actors and sing- 
ers frequented our house. 

I sang probably from the mo- 
ment I began to babble. The house 
sang with my singing. I always 
took part in amateur performances. 
Father used to say: “She is born 
for the stage.” But neither acting 
nor opera attracted me. I had a 
hidden inferiority complex, notwith- 
standing the open life and the mix- 
ing with all kinds of people. 

My mother, tall, with lovely 
chestnut hair and gray eyes, was 
a beauty. And I was small, pudgy, 
with red hair. This red hair was 
my calamity. It was not fashion- 
able at the time, and a strain on 
my self-respect. Now I know, that 
this hair was of rare beauty—spun 
threads of dark copper—but until 
the age of thirty it was the cause 
of my shyness and misery. I was 
shy to walk alone in the streets, 
to enter a shop, to travel, to meet 
new people. Thus, when the house 
was full of guests; I often hid in my 
room, or chose the farthest corner 
of our big garden. Actors with 
their free ways I| frankly disliked. 
When my parents spoke about me 
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in terms of becoming a future sing- 
er, which meant “opera,” I shrank 
and contradicted them. Mother had 
some kind of a voice, but Father 
had not allowed her to go to the 
stage. Once I blurted out: “How 
can you speak about me as a future 
singer, when you opposed Moth- 
er?” He Jaughed: “My dear, you 
have talent; your mother had only 
looks. I did not marry a woman to 
exploit her beauty, but I am not 
a narrow-minded father, who op- 
poses his daughter's talent. You 
are a born musician, pianist or 
singer, the future will decide.” 
When I was fifteen I was shown 
to Battistoni, who frequented the 
house. He shrugged his shoulders: 
“For our Italian conception, she 
has no voice, but she sings like a 
complete artist. I can foretell noth- 
ing.’ He was right: I was a talent- 
ed artist with a mediocre instru- 
ment. Besides, I was a good pian- 
ist. At the age of seventeen, hav- 
ing finished college, gymnasium in 
Russian, I entered the Petersburg 
Conservatory as pianist. However, 
I took singing lessons with Mme. 
von Haakel, the teacher of many 
a good singer. The conservatory 
of this period boasted of many great 
names among its professors: Rim- 
sky, Viorsaroff, Liadoff, Teperep- 
nin, Auer, Glazunoff and others. 


Four years later I graduated in 
(Continued on page 15) 


































THE MEMURIZATION OF PIANO MUSIC 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, 


Memory work is important 


in applied music and this field has 
neen largely neglected. Educational 
psychologists have dealt extensive- 
ly in the field of memory and 
learning but have turned little at- 
tention to the memorization of mu- 
sic. For the purpose of this article 
the discussion will be limited to 
the memorization of piano music. 

In the first place, it is very dif- 
ficult to get agreement among 
teachers as to the value of commit- 
ting music to memory. The usual 
answer is that it is impossible to 
have proper interpretation of the 
music until it is memorized. But 
agreement can not be found on this 
point. Another reason given is that 
it is a form of mental discipline. A 
yet further reason is that one must 
build up a repertoire. Whatever 
might be the advantages or the 
disadvantages of memorizing mu- 
sic, decided importance has been 
attached to it by teachers and a 
great number of students are re- 
quired to memorize. 

Learning of music means the ac- 
quisition and the retention of musi- 
cal facts and skills; or it could be 
considered as the formation of 
habits. The eminent psychologist, 
Dr. Woodworth, states that the 
problem of memory can be ap- 
proached from the “angle of econ- 
omy’ and that memory is ‘‘suscep- 
tible of management.” 

Some students have no trouble 
in memorizing piano music, the only 
direction that seems necessary is to 
say: “Memorize.” As a matter of 
fact, some music teachers hold the 
position that memorization of music 
can be assumed as if it were a fac- 
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ulty, and should be taken for grant- 
ed. They do not consider it in the 
light of psychologists, who hold 
that memory is not a faculty but 
rather an activity—the process of 
remembering. This process can be 
managed, and its management can 
be taught, much as one teaches 
technic and interpretation. 
From musical history, 
are found of individuals with 
unique memory gifts. Thomas 
Bethune, a blind negro, born in 
1849 near Columbus, Georgia, had 
a great capacity for imitating 
sounds. At the age of four he heard 
the piano for the first time. On this 
first contact he played, using both 
hands, black and white keys, 
though with imperfections. His tal- 
ent was recognized, and he was 
qiven instruction. He made rapid 
progress and later played concerts 
in the United States and Europe. 
lt is reported that he was given no 
instruction as to memory or its 
laws, but ‘Blind Tom” was reputed 
to have a repertoire of seven thou- 
sand pieces from memory. 
Thomas Tapper, the music edu- 
cator, tells of the woman pianist 
who can read a manuscript of mu- 
sic and then play it perfectly. She 
was tested on one occasion to see 
if she was remembering something 
already learned. On being handed 
a new piece of piano music, yet 
unreleased, after ‘‘rapid delibera- 
tion” she was able to play it per- 
fectly. Questioned as to her method 
of recollection, she stated: “When 
I read a page of music, away from 
the piano, I hear it. It is a mental 
tone experience within me. And 
what I hear reacts in my fingers 
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and arouses, literally, the feeling 
of the presence of piano keys that 
] must touch to make the sounds I 
hear within me.” 


It is said of a well-known con- 
cert pianist who has an extensive 
repertoire that he can reproduce 
pieces which he learned over fifty 
years ago. It seems that the music 
just ‘‘stays with him.” 

But there are many students of 
the piano who seem to have a 
“poor memory,’ and help has to 
be given them if they are to meet 
the present demand of piano teach- 
ers requiring music to be memo- 
rized. 


Observant Study 


Dr. Woodworth has also pointed 
out that the first principle of econ- 
omy is: ‘“—QObservant study, di- 
rected toward the finding and or- 
ganizing of significant facts, is 
much more efficient than mere dull 
repetition.” 

Chase, the teacher-pianist, agrees 
with Woodworth wholeheartedly 
and makes the following statement: 
“Greatest aid to concentration and 
the basic principles of all memoriz- 
ing is the analyzation and mental 
grouping of all sequences of fun- 
damental and harmonic progres- 
sions, rhythm and fingering. This 
should be done from the beginning 
of practice and much time and 
strength will be saved if done at 
the first without the piano, phrase 
by phrase, then at the piano.” 

The significant facts of piano 
music are melody, rhythm, meter, 
chords, locations on the keyboard 
(called keyboard geography by 
some piano teachers), motion to 
and from hand positions. It is 
necessary for the students to get 
the meaning of these facts, and also 
the over-all meaning of the facts 
combined. 

The melody is a musical fact. 
Some piano teachers say that in 
the memorizing of music, one 
should learn first the melody. Use 
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auditory imagery; close the eyes 
and hear the melody played; get 
the tune in the mind. 


A teacher here at the Texas Col- 
lege of Mines feels that this is one 
of the best approaches to memoriz- 
ing piano music. She tried to put 
this method to test. The students 
were divided into two groups. The 
first group began with instructions 
to reduce the composition to a 
melodic line. They were instructed 
to hum the melody away from the 
piano, or play the melodic line on 
the piano, or write the melody from 
memory. They were to learn the 
melodic line at any cost. The sec- 
ond group was given no specific 
instructions as how to memorize 
the music. The teacher said that 
she had difficulty in equating the 
groups. The groups were equated 
only ‘“‘on how she felt” about their 
capacity and relative training. The 
number was _ small, only twenty- 
four. 


The results were generalized as 
follows: It took the first longer to 
memorize the selected pieces. The 
criterion for memory was reproduc- 
tion, note perfect. However, on a 
retest a month later, the first group 
were able to play the pieces better 
by memory (still, fidelity to note 
reproduction) than the second 
group. 

It was suggested that the first 
group might have been able to 
show better performance because 
of “‘‘over-learning.’ A _ limitation 
pointed out was that the pieces 
were not equated. One difficulty 
encountered was that some of the 
students, even though they knew 
the melodic line, were unable to 
reproduce the chord progressions. 
The harmonic structure could not 
be recalled. This has been pointed 
out by other teachers, and pupils 
are advised not only to think hori- 
zontally on the musical line but 
also vertically. The teacher con- 
cluded that the melodic line must 
be learned certain chords that 
would act as “foot-holds.” From 
this preliminary study it is felt that 
there might be an advantage in first 
learning the melodic line. 

The ability to hear the melodic 
line is auditory imagery. Thus 
“inner hearing’’ may seem vague 
and incomprehensible, but it seems 
very important in the ability to 
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memorize music. There is a ques- 
tion of how many people are able 
to experience acoustic imagery and 
how many can guide their playing 
by this means. Mainwaring, in a 
study on musical recall, says that, 
“auditory imagery was a negligi- 
ble element in recall because it was 
elusive, fragmentary and vague.’ 
He feels that the kinesthetic experi- 
ence is more important. Perform- 
ance then is the execution of a 
number of well-learned series of 
movements — or as Grace Rubin- 
Babson says. “learned under the 
hands.” There is undoubtedly a 
combination of the two, an associa- 
tion of the kinesthetic impulse with 
the auditory experience. 

Another fact of music is rhythm. 
Seashore has defined it as: ““—an 
instinctive disposition to group re- 
current sense impressions vividly 
and with precision, mainly by time, 
or intensity, or both, in such a way 
as to derive pleasure.” Some ques- 
tion might arise as to the instinc- 
tive nature of rhythm. Rhythm 
seems to be something that is fun- 
damentally physical and biological, 
and we make responses to it. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there are some 
who are unaroused by it. It does 
seem to be universal enough among 
piano students to be recognized. 
After a pupil has rhythm well es- 
tablished, it seems to act as an aid 
in musical memory. 

A cadence point seems to serve 
as a “landing” or ‘fixing’ point, 
a place to go to and depart from. 
It serves as a factor in facilitating 
memory 


Whole Versus Part Learning 


Educators give counsel in mem- 
ery work, saying memorize the 
“whole” rather than the “part.” 
Brown (unpublished master’s the- 
sis) attempted to discover the rela- 
live advantages of the ‘‘whole’”’ and 
the “part” learning of piano ma- 
terial. In the “whole” method no 
corrections of any kind were al- 
lowed. In the “‘part’ method, indi- 
vidual sections of the composition 
were practiced until perfect. A 
third, or combined method, was in- 
troduced, which emphasized the 
“whole” approach but allowed the 
pupil to correct errors. The ma- 
terial used for the various methods 
was unequal in difficulty. Since 
the experimental procedure did not 
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rotate the compositions and the 
methods, it was impossible to arrive 
at one score which would indicate 
superiority of one method over the 
other. Brown's conclusion is that 
the efficiency of the method is a 
function of the composition itself. 
Moreover, it is noted that practic- 
ing both hands together is more 
efficient and enjoyable than hands 
separately. 

In discussing the “whole” versus 
the “‘part’” method with the piano 
teachers in the Music Department 
here at the Texas College of Mines, 
I found the opinion to be that the 
“whole” method is applicable in 
the memorizing of music, but that 
it has its differences and limitations. 

One of the piano teachers in 
the Music Department is very de- 
manding that a piece be played in- 
its entirety over and over until 

(Continued on next page) 





thoroughly memorized. This teach- 
er maintains that by repeating the 


whole piece the student will be 
given the sense of continuity and 
a total grasp of the entire selec- 
tion. Before beginning to memor- 
ize, however, difficulties must be 
first worked out. 

Along with this idea another 
problem is introduced. When should 
the student begin to memorize a 
piece of music? After the technical 
difficulties are cleared up and the 
piece can be played with perfec- 
tion? Or should memorizing begin 
early in the learning of the com- 
position? Teachers are divided on 
this point. Making an analogy with 
general practices in other educa- 
tional fields, that of the value of 
active self-recitation, the later 
method would be indicated as a 
measure for economy in learning. 
This whole matter should be inves- 
tigated. Parelleling the idea of ac- 
tive self-recitation, allow the stu- 
dent to play over the piece several 
times, even though mistakes are 
present, and then have the pupil 
attempt to play parts of it from 
memory. This is a technic used by 
Dr. Harold Morris, formerly teach- 
er of piano at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Perhaps this 
method will prove more stimulat- 
ing, and make the pupil more ob- 
servant. “Each recitation (attempt 
at playing—my words) shows you 
what you already know and what 
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still demands close attention.” As 
pointed out by Woodworth, there 
is an element of reward and pun- 
ishment in this method, which 
seems to be at the heart of the 
Jearning process. 

Spaced Learning and Meaningful 

Material 

Spacing the practice interval as 
an effective memory aid is recog- 
nized by music educators, but to 
get the maximum results further 
investigations should be done. Sea- 
shore states: ‘Rest should be dis- 
tributed throughout a learning pro- 
cess so as to occur in short periods 
after each small unit that is mas- 
tered and in longer and longer per- 
iods in proportion to the size of 
the unit that is mastered.” 

Many students make the mistake 
of trying to memorize when they are 
tired out, and interest is at a low 
ebb. Individuals differ greatly as 
to the amount of work they can 
do without fatigue. But a rule 
worth considering is to stop prac- 
ticing before you are tired. 

It is well to have the student ex- 
periment and see if short spells of 
concentrated and interested work 
will not give the best results. To 
add interest some teachers have 
pupils memorize a number of pieces 
side by side. By turning from one 
piece to another there is a pos- 
sibility that each piece has a chance 
to ‘soak in.” Also, difficulties ap- 
pear to become resolved. 


—that's what they say of 
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foreword on "Singing of Rounds and Canons” one may get further ideas on how 
to obtain maximum musical results and pleasure from this type of material. 


Price: 60 cents, postpaid 
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The modern idiom, which is the 
nearest in music to non-meaningful 
material in other fields, presents a 
cefinite memory problem to the 
student. Even though a careful 
theoretical analysis has been made 
of the selection, the newness of the 
form has less meaning to the stu- 
dent, and teachers report that it 
takes longer to memorize modern 
compositions. As a device to meet 
this problem, music educators are 
including simplified versions com- 
posed in the modern idiom in the 
teaching material of the new stu- 
dent in order that familiarity with 
this newer mode will be engen- 
dered. 

Pattern Formation 

“In the learning of a perform- 
ance, the action pattern is a mere 
framework—an orientation towards 
the goal—but it develops by incor- 
porating parts into this frame- 
work.” 

It is suggested that the student 
get an idea of the goal, the com- 
position in its entirety. The teach- 
er can play over the selection; it 
can be heard played in a recital; 
or a record can be obtained. The 
impression of a composition as a 
whole seems to be, not only an aid 
in memorizing, but also helpful in 
interpretation. Understanding the 
general character of the work — 
whether it is lyrical, exciting, medi- 
tative, humorous—helps in fixing 
the over-all pattern. 

Some students, to get the idea 
of the total effect, will try to play 
the new material on the keyboard, 
attempting to give full attention to 
notation, meter, phrasing, finger- 
ing, and other technical difficulties, 
all of which must be fitted together 
at such speed and regularity that 
distortions result and false impres- 
sions of the musical structure are 
made. 

As in learning to typewrite or 
teletype, smaller units must be 
started with first; at the more ad- 
vanced stages we can learn by 
wholes. A new composition is filled 
with problems, and on each repeti- 
tion these will become less complex 
as the learning is taken over by 
the fingers. 

Seashore makes an analogy be- 
tween sight reading, performing of 
music, and its interpretation, with 
learning to read. ‘The child first 

(Continued on page 20) 
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IK OREAN Music in the primi- 
tive ages was used only to frighten 
away evil. From the age of the 
Three Kingdoms, Korea imported 
foreign music and musicians. Prin- 
cipally, they came from China. An- 
other source was in the northern 
part of Korea that is now called 
Manchuria. Some music came from 
Greece and India. However, the 
ancient Chinese music has been 
preserved by Korea although it has 
been lost in China. 

Because of its position, Koryo 
first received the new music as it 
was introduced. Very little is 
known of Baikche except the stories 
in Chinese and Japanese Classics. 
Silla was the survivor of the Three 
Kingdoms and inherited the music 
as well as other forms of culture. 
About 1105, during the sung Dy- 
nasty, China had a music revolu- 
tion out of which came a new music 
form named Dai Sung Ac which 
was introduced to Korea. 

The change from the Koryo 
Dynasty to the Rhee Dynasty made 
few changes in the culture of the 
times. Under the supervision of the 
famous king of Sai Jong, the new 


musical intervals were formed, 
rhythm was regulated, keys of 
tunes and instruments were cor- 


rected, and an advance made in 
the formation of music grammar. 
Although music had formerly been 
only for the privileged class, the 
people became interested in music 
and many folk songs and much 
popular music were developed. 
Musical poems were written to cele- 
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MUSIC IN KOREA 
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Max Noah is Director of Music, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. He made report of the Music 
Division of the Teacher Training Center, 
Seoul, Korea, August 2 - November 25, 
1948. Mr. Noah was Music Consultant. 
The project was sponsored by the United 
States Military Government in Korea for 
the purpose of giving the educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers of South Korea 
the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with those methods, techniques and pro- 
cedures of instruction, supervision and ad- 
ministration, essential to 
democratic society. 
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brate the people's life and the joys 
of a peaceful dynasty. 

During the reign of Chung Jo a 
great musical code was made. Dur- 
ing the age of Kwang Moo more 
than one hundred melodies of court 
music were composed. The Rhee 
royal household orchestra has pre- 
served all the melodies and instru- 
ments. After the Japanese annexa- 
tion, most of the Korean music was 
destroyed and no Korean was al- 
lowed to compose any music which 
represented Korean culture. 

Western music was introduced 
by two naturalized Chinese citizens, 
one an Italian and the other a Por- 
tuguese clergyman. Christianity 
was also an important factor in the 
introduction of western music into 
the Far East. In 1900, a military 
band was organized with an Amer- 
ican and English adviser and at the 
insistence of King Kwang. 

We can sympathize with the 
Korean musicians who aspired to 
music as a profession in Korea. The 
study of music requires many years 
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of preparation, and the positions 
open to professional performers are 
limited. The young people today 
cannot see any practical value’ in 
this most difficult and specialized 
vocation, with the demands of mod- 
ern life. The average Korean, 
passed on every side by economic 
necessities and the illusions of mo- 
mentary luxuries, has neither the 
time nor the opportunity to grasp 
into his consciousness the very 
highly developed art. In spite of 
the influence of the older genera- 
tion, who tend to retain the music 
and instruments of their childhood 
days, there is a definite trend to- 
ward the acceptance of modern 
music and instruments of the west- 
ern culture. 

Under the Japanese domination 
the most important problem was to 
make the people submissive to the 
Emperor. The enemy tried to ex- 
terminate the Korean culture which 
had taken thousands of years to 
build. They even tried to prohibit 
the use of the Korean language. 
All Korean music was destroyed 
and Japanese music put in its place. 
Japanese organs and pianos were 
installed in the classrooms of the 
schools. Japanese music books were 
provided; all subjects were taught 
by Japanese teachers. Music be- 
came a regular subject in the cur- 
riculum although most of it was of 
the patriotic and martial type. For- 
tunately for the life of the people, 
music was retained as a part of the 
educational program. 
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Comment was aroused over the move of Boosey and Hawkes offices and order filling departments outside New York. This 
new building is 30 miles from the city. It contains 20,000 square feet of uninterrupted floor space. In this new home all the order 
filling and major activities of the firm are carried out; music is shipped to Boosey and Hawkes branches all over the world. 
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Bern Hudnall, chairman of 
Baltimore NGPT, is full of original 
ideas. She owns her home and has 
designed her studio in the basement 
of her house, where it is cool even 
in Baltimore warm weather. The 
original games on tables, the fas- 
cinating panels on walls, the notes 
and clefs on boards, the unrolling 
scrolls, and the pianos and var- 
ious-sized chairs for classes, all 
give evidence of the artistry of Beth 
Hudnall. No wonder little feet go 
up and down all day. Miss Hud- 
nall is a member of the Baltimore 
MTA. Each year she enters some 
thirty pupils in the National Guild 
Auditions. Moreover, she built the 
chapter from a handful to a center 
where three different locations are 
required for the adjudications. The 
leading piano teachers of Balti- 
more are all included. In an inter- 
view with the reporter, Miss Hud- 
nall stated: 


“Nothing enhances the piano 


teacher's prestige like a large class 
of pupils—even average pupils—if 
they are ready to oblige, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, with several well- 
played, 


and memorized pieces. 


How To Improve Pupils’ Reading 


Musicianship First, Then Repertoire 


BETH HUDNALL 


From the very beginning the teach- 
er should teach fundamentals of 
music, so that the pupil may apply 
this knowledge to all reading ma- 
terial. The all-too-short lesson per- 
iods can then be devoted mainly to 
technical and interpretative prob- 
lems that are beyond the ability 
of students to work out alone. 
“Last Fall, with years of care- 
fully-taught principles of musician- 
ship behind me, I announced a six 
weeks contest in reading reper- 
toire. Each pupil classified from 
Elementary C up—National Guild 
classification—was invited to enter 
the contest. As each one entered 
the studio, a typewritten card an- 
nouncing and explaining the con- 
test was given out. On the top side 
of this card was typed in capital 
letters: YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED. On the reverse side 
was the information that the con- 
test would last six weeks and that 
three prizes were being offered. 
Each pupil was asked to lend to 
the cause all previously-used music. 
“The pieces poured in, and sev- 
eral hundred of them were classi- 
fied, from one to three grades lower 
than regular grading. At the first 
lesson of the contest period, one 
or more pieces were assigned to 
each pupil, with the certainty that 
no one received pieces theretofore 
studied. At subsequent lessons, pu- 
pils were permitted to take as many 
pieces for study as previous ac- 
complishments justified. This pro- 
ject was, of course, in addition to 
work regularly assigned. The ma- 
terial used was much easier than 
that used for regular repertoire. 
Therefore, very little coaching was 
required. The more advanced stu- 
dents received almost no help. The 
elementary and intermediate pupils 
were given a definite procedure to 
follow in learning all new materials. 
Most teachers who teach piano 


probably use a similar plan. A de- 
scription of the plan follows: 
“First, scan the score of the whole 
composition, determine the mode— 
whether major or minor—and the 
key. (If the pupils have a good foun- 
dation in scale building and for- 
mation of common chords, they can 
identify the key of a composition 
by the harmonic structure rather 
than by the memorizing of each 
key signature without being cog- 
nizant of its real meaning.) Ob- 
serve the meter signature, the tem- 
po indicated, and be conscious of 
the pulse beat as you continue to 
scan the notation. Take note of the 
general form as you proceed, no- 
ticing repeated and contrasting 
phrases, longer passages and com- 
plete sections. Compare the expres- 
sion markings and general musical 
content with the title. Remember, 
that when the piece is played, the 
meaning suggested by the title must 
be conveyed to the listener. This 
means, first of all in importance, 
that you, the student, should be 
the most critical listener. By this 
time you should have a general 
idea of how your piece should 
sound. Begin playing it almost as 
fast as it should go if it is in a slow 
tempo; if marked moderate or fast- 
er, it is better to play more slowly 
at first but not deadly slow. Take 
it at a pace you think you can keep 
without stumbling or repeating. Do 
not stop and start over or stop to 
correct wrong notes or rhythm, but 
continue playing to the end if the 
piece is fairly short. If the compo- 
sition is longer than two pages, 
play through one section, at least, 
without stopping. Later, drill on 
each difficult passage, carefully 
counting the time and making sure 
that the notes are right. Play hands 
separately, if necessary. Keep drill- 
ing on the weak spots until you 
can play straight through each sec- 
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tion and finally through the entire 


piece. After the pupil is fairly 
familiar with the composition as a 
whole, it is a good plan to take it 
section by section with the aim of 
improving one phase of musician- 
ship each time it is played. For ex- 
ample, the first time, think of the 
rhythm; the second time, consider 
the rhythm and the accurate nota- 
tion; the third time, keep in mind 
these two points plus the beautiful 
phrasing. Lastly, you should do the 
above suggested things mechanic- 
ally and be able to concentrate on 
the interpretation and the techni- 
cal requirements. Later, at each 
practice, drill many times on the 
difficult passages. This will result 
in smooth continuity and confident 
reading ability. 

“Soon everyone was interested 
in those pupils who were complet- 
ing the greatest number of pieces. 
At the end of the first four weeks, 
the names of all who had read six 
or more pieces nicely were posted. 
After six weeks, the eight top- 
ranking pupils met with Miss Hud- 
nall for the elimination try - out. 
Prizes were awarded for first, sec- 
ond and third places. The other 
five also received little tokens for 
good work. Since the contest, there 
has been marked improvement in 
independent reading and in gen- 
erally-improved musicianship, lead- 
ing, of course, to shortened periods 
of preparation for repertoire.” 
Cecile de Horvath on Opportunity 


Cecile de Horvath’'s home in 
suburb of Chicago reflects an ex- 
otic oriental taste, abounding in 
teakwood, embroideries and rugs, 
but she laughs disarmingly when 
questioned about it and says, ‘I 
am a regular American with accent 
on the French.” 

She says she is a rugged individ- 
ualist in teaching. Her own unusual 
training might account for this. She 
entered Swarthmore College in 
Philadelphia at the age of four- 
teen. Her father was deeply inter- 
ested in psychology and became a 
professor of New Testament Greek 
at Crozer Theological Seminary 
(near Philadelphia) at that time. 
He realized, however, that Cecile 
had remarkable musical talent and 
sent her to New York to study with 
Wassili Safonoff; later she went to 
Europe to study with Gabrilowitch 
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and Ignaz Friedman. The reporter 
asked questions and she answered 
as follows: 


“You are teaching concert pian- 
ists?” 

“Yes. Ida Kremm has been with 
me six years and is still studying 
with me. She has played with Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia and Dallas Symphonies, and 
with many smaller ones. Esther 
Payne was selected out of 100 ap- 
plicants to. play with the Chicago 
Symphony, and Evelyn Teander 
will appear in New York next sea- 
son. Others will be heard from lat- 
er. 


“Your own first hand experience 
must be very helpful to your pupils 
—you have played in many locali- 
ties, haven't you?” 


“Yes, all over Europe and this 
country with orchestras and in sin- 
gle recitals.” 


“Do you think opportunities for 
concert artists are increasing?’ 


“No, there are only two man- 
aging organizations. We have more 
orchestras, and more towns have 
been opened up and these manage- 
ments have done wonders in de- 
veloping the field. In the near fu- 
ture let us hope that there will be 
more openings for young artists 
in say, the $500 to $1000 bracket, 
or even less. That is what is 
needed.” 





Guild Teacher Expresses 
Herself 

Just before the 1949 auditions, 
Helen Hagan, member of New 
York Chapter of the Guild, made 
this statement: ‘““The National Guild 
is a forward movement. It is an 
organized effort noteworthy as a 
motivating force. It makes pupils 
get more done and enjoy the doing 
of it in the auditions.” 


Questions and Answers 

Groups of musicians get to 
thrashing out the strangest subjects 
—especially late at night. A rec- 
ord was kept of some of the ques- 
tions discussed and the questions 
were put to Guild members at var- 
ious times and places. Their an- 
swers are original and stimulating. 

Mrs. J. H. Young of Beaumont, 
Texas, was asked: “Do you be- 
lieve animals are influenced by mu- 
sic?’ She replied: 

‘When I was a child, | watched 
fox hunts on my grandfather's es- 
tate and I noticed that the horses 
and dogs would be more spirited 
when a lively tune was played on 
a horn. Horses also respond to 
band music, and to various musical 
cails.”’ 

Rose Yaskin of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, says, in reply to the ques- 
tion, “What are your views on 
music as a therapeutic agent?” 

“Aside from the fact that music 


(Continued on next page) 
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may be diverting and comforting, 
it can have no direct beneficial ef- 
fect in cases of organic illness. It 
can, however, have a salutary ef- 
fect in certain types of nervous dis- 
orders. In my own personal experi- 
ence, I have found that when ex- 
hausted, if I have resisted the in- 
clination to go to bed, and have 
practiced at the piano an hour or 
two instead, I have risen refreshed 
and exhilarated.”’ 


On the opposite side of the coun- 
try, in San Francisco, Miss Lucille 
Martin answers the same question 
in this manner: 

“What better proof of music as 
a therapeutic agent can be found 
than that experienced during the 
last war, in relieving nerve tension 
and the emotional outlets. I be- 
lieve, with modern psychiatrists, 


that it will be of great value in the 
mental hospitals. The private teach- 
er should study psychology also, 
which, with the knowledge of mu- 
sic, is a great help in dealing with 
students. I have, in my experience, 
a cure of enuresis on a child ten 
years of age; where medical aid 
failed, music study cured.” 

Byron Nunemacher of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, answers the query, 
“Do you think records are helpful 
in developing style” as follows: 

“Pupils hear the teacher and the 
artist—why not have records? The 
artist has a mental picture which 
he reproduces—the average pupil 
has no picture until he hears some- 
one else—why not a master? His- 
tory shows that all of the arts are 
first learned by imitation. Individ- 
ual development of style comes 





later. There is a great need for rec- 
ords dealing with Intermediate and 
Preparatory material.” 


Clarence Berg, of Oklahoma 
City, was asked if it is easier for 
students graduating from High 
School to get a musical education 
now than it was formerly. He says: 
“Yes, more scholarships are avail- 
able, and more part-time employ- 
ment in and out of the Universities 
is available. But, students should be 
willing and anxious to help them- 
selves. They should not think that 
the ‘world owes them a living’. In- 
itiative, resourcefulness, industry, 
and a sense of personal responsi- 
bility are as important as ever.” 


* 
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Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

“eonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Robert Wayne Bedford, B.S., M.S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Baylor University Dallas, 
Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 

School of Music and Fine Arts 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas R. 
Mae Branom, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall. Texas 

Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 


Sam Houston State Coilege 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwest Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 
Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A, 


Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Denton, Texas 
John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Fort Worth, Texas 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 


Choirman, 
Department of Music 


Wayland College 
Plainview, Texas 


Canyon, Texas 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Texas State College for Women 


Director, Department of Music 
Texas Technological College 


Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Shairman, Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Bruce Spenser King, B.S., M.M., 


Guy Wood, B. M., B. A., M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 


Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Theological Seminary 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 


Abilene, Texas 
=. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
3rownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M., Ph.D., 
Mus. D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

3an Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 





North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 



















Fort Worth, Texas 
T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines & 
Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas 
Frances Newman, acting head, 
Department of Music 


Texas Luthern College 

Seguin, Texas 

Gertrude E. Stein, B.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music. 





John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 


Director, School of Music 
Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 

Howard R. Dill, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of 


Corpus Christi Junior College 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of 


Hockaday Junior College 
Dallas, Texas 
Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 


Director, Department of Music 


| Tarleton State College 

| Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M. M. 

Head, Division of Music and Fine 
Arts 


Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Thelma Martensen, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Sister Mary Bernard, B.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 

San Angelo, Texas 

W. L. Ardis, M.M. 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Temple Junior College 
Temple, Texas 
Irene Havecost, M.A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 
Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 


. Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Music 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B.M., 
M.A., Mus. D., President 


Music 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 








Officers 
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Don W. Morton, Secretary 
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Directors 
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Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M. 
Mus. D., President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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El-Tour 


(Continued from page 7) 


piano and singing, which created 
quite a sensation in the musical cir- 
cle adjacent to the conservatory. 
Glazunoff spoke about me to an 
opera director, who came to see me 
at Odessa. He found me in my 
lovely summer villa, sitting at the 
piano. The following conversation 
took place: 


“Well, young lady, sing me 
something.” “What do you wish to 
hear?’ “Some opera aria.’ I sang 
the great aria from the Africana 
of Meyerbeer.” Very well! But why 
do you finish with the G of the 
middle range? An octava higher is 
more effective. The composer wrote 
it so; the jump on an octavo is a 
false effect. You cannot do with- 
out such effects in opera.” “Very 
well, then, opera will do without 
me.” I was young and stubborn 
fanatic of true music. My parents 
gasped. When he was gone, they 
exclaimed: ‘How could you speak 
that way to an agent?” “I did not 
speak to him; I spoke to myself: 
I am not going to the stage.” “And 
what are your intentions?” “I want 
to be a lieder-singer. Therefore, I 
must go to Germany to study reper- 
toire.”’ 


Thus I went to Leipzig to work 
with Amelic Vikisch, the famous 
conductor's wife. My memory was 
good. In three months I had studied 
sixty songs. By chance Arthur Vik- 
isch overheard one of my lessons. 
He offered to take me to London 
and give me an opportunity to 
sing. Vikisch was my divinity; to 
be appreciated by him was abso- 
lute bliss. My first appearance was 
in Ethel Smuth’s Wrecper’s under 
Vikisch in the Queenshall. A re- 
cital followed. As a result came a 
tour with the violinist Jan Rubelik. 


Vikisch introduced me to all as 
“the best lieder-singer of the com- 
ing generation.” I walked on 
clouds, but the hurried work had 
strained my voice. Not possessing 
a first class vocal instrument, I 
ought to have had a longer and 
more thorough training. I began to 
realize a lack of sound technique 
as is the case with so many singers 
sooner or later. I fled back to my 
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Dr. Leo Podolsky (right) Vice-president, Sherwood Music School, Chicago, receives 
the Doctorate of Music Degree from the Southern College of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas, through Dr. Homer F. Springfield, President. 








teacher. There I suddenly under- 
stood as a pianist, I needed sound 
technique as a singer. I received 
only empirical training and no real 
basis. An unhappy peregrination 
from one teacher to another fol- 
lowed. 


Suddenly my father died. From 
grief I lost my voice for several 
months. When I recovered, I went 
to Berlin and decided to go to the 
stage ‘in memoriam’ of my father, 
who had wished it. But my re- 
searches of vocal technique con- 
tinued without much success. And 
then I met Felicia Kaszovska. This 
was the decisive moment of my 
vocal career. From her I learned 
a real technique, real singing. 


The winter 10-12-13 saw me in 
St. Gallen, Switzerland, on a small 
but good opera stage. Father had 
been right: I felt on the stage like 
a fish in water. A very flattering 
contract was offered me by the 
same director for other opera; four 
guest representations on bigger 
stages were fixed for the coming 
season and an appearance in “‘Par- 
adis und Peci’ by Schumann was 
offered by the Vienna opera. Elat- 
ed and happy, I went to spend my 


Summer vacations in my beloved 
villa, on the shores of the Black 
Sea. Twenty days later Russia en- 
tered the war. My career was shat- 
tered. My despair was so great 
that I intended to give up singing 
and to go as a nurse to the front. 
My brother interferred: “There are 
many nurses, but few singers like 
you. Go to Petersburg or Moscow, 
but stick to it. Think of Father!”’ 


I settled in Moscow as a lieder- 
singer. My position was high when 
the revolution broke out. As far as I 
can remember, we were touring 
with Serge Koussevitzky in the 
Caucasus, his last tour as solo- con- 
trabassist for after this he concen- 
trated on conducting. When this 
happened, I must admit that the 
Bolsheviks treated me very fairly. 
But I had married, and my husband 
had to flee; I waited for him two 
years and resolved to search for 
him, dead or alive, abroad. 


In 1920 I travelled all through 
Siberia and came over Vladivos- 
tok to Shanghai. There I met my 
friend Leo Podolsky. With him I 
toured for ten months all over the 
far East and gave in this time 185 


(Continued on page 30) 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 

aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 

CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLUMBUS 
MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 
DALLAS 
BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. .1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
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DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 

— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
m. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 


Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Music 
in Dallas Public Schools. 5210 Reiger. 
TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 

dist University. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 


of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 
WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 


Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 
DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S. M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 

Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 

FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
gy of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Teacher, 
Concert Pianist, and Accompanist. Char- 
ter member NGPT. 2211 West Mag- 


nolia. 





LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. |. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fire Arts—Maijor Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 -Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. Permanent 
certificate by Texas State Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Accredited to teach vocal and 
instrumental music. 1801 Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 


BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. Mus. D 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 
MARFA 
LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 
PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 
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SAN ANTONIO 

ALTMANN, Evelyn Howard—Teacher of 
Piano, Incarnate Word College. 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S. School of Piano, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 

SEGUIN 

STEIN, Gertrude, E—B.M., B.S. _Ed., 
Ph. D. Director, Dept. of Music, Texas 
Lutheran College. 

SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 

partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 
STEPHENVILLE 

FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 

tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 
WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 

Division of Music, Hardin College. 
CALIFORNIA 

CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conser- 
vatory of Music, 518 17th Street, Oak- 
land. 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St. 
San Bernardino. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24 

COLORADO 

SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Sing- 
ing, De Paul University. De Young 
Studios, 721 N. Michigan Ave. 


AUGUST 1949 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 


IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
Voice, 609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South 
Michigan Ave. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 


ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent” (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 


KANSAS 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 


LOUISIANA 
POOL, Arlette—1505 Pickett Ave., Baton 
Rouge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Piano. 


Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of 
Piano and Harmony. 247 North Fre- 
mont, Romeo. 


MISSOURI 
SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony: Pro- 


ressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 
exico. 


ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 


WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEW JERSEY 
EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano. 
Author of “Pianist and Natural Technics 
of Piano Mastery.”” 312 77th St., North 
Bergen. 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 
Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 


LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.”” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 





NEW YORK 
ADLER, Clarence — Teacher of Piano. 
336 Central Park West, New York City. 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 


American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 


City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres, Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 

YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 


TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 
Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 


partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 


UTAH 


CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo. 


WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. * 
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NEW MUSIC 


ACCORDION 

Dream of Olwen, The—Williams-Edwards....................75 Mil 
Karlstad Ball, The—Borgstrom .30 Char 
Pilot's Waltz — Lindstrom .30 Char 
Sailor's Waltz — Hellstrom .30 Char 
Silk Umbrella (Polka) Gaus .30 Char 
Two Guitars — Gypsy Folk Song .35 Char 
Village Dance (Polka) — Jacob... .30 Char 
“Whoop” Polka, The (With Words)— 

Adler-Yankovic, Trolli & Pecon... 50 Mil 

BAND 

Blue and Grey Patrol — Dalbey-Yoder 3.50 Volk 


Grandfather's Drum and (Novelty Encore) Old 
MacDonald Had a Drum — Ostling ..“B” Band 4.00 MPH 


“C” Band 2.75 
My Old Kentucky Home (Fantasie)—Dalbey 3.50 Volk 
Peace (Sacred March)—NMiiller 1.25 Volk 
Superba (Grand Medley) — Dalbey 3.50 Volk 
Town Boosters March — Harris 1.25 Volk 

BOOKS 

Course for Pianists (Book Four)—Weybright 75 
Fischers Piano Book. ... Io 
Frank Yankovic's Co'lection of Polkas 

and Waltzes (Accordion) 1.00 Mil 
Heavenly Days—Nichol & Perry 75 Volk 
Reading Technique (Piano Workbook)—Clark CFS 
Ronchetto's Suitable Solos for Young Accordionists— 

Ronchetto 1.00 Char 
Tune Time (Compilation Piano Solos) CFS 
Devotional Solos (Voice with Organ or 

Piano acc.)—Long & Sisson 1.00 MPH 

CHORAL 

An Offering—Baldwin SATB A Cappella .15 MPH 
Angelus, The — Clark SA 15 
Beautiful Dreamer—Foster-Goddell SA 15 
Carol of the Sheep Bells—Kountz 8pt. mixed voices....20 GMC 
Christmas Alleluia — Elliott SAB... .20 
Christmas Allelulia — Elliott SATB... .20 
Christmas Lullaby, A—France Medium Voice 50 GMC 
Closer Still With Thee—Rolfe-Stafford SSA .16 MPH 
Down By The Station—Ricks & Gaillard-Haufrecht 

SATB .20 
Echoes of Your Song—Weiser zz... 18 
God Be Merciful Unto Us (Deus Miseratur)— 

DeLamarter SSA .18 MPH 
God Be Merciful Unto Us (Deus Miseratur)— 

DeLamarter SATB... .20 MPH 
God Rest You Merry Gentlemen— 

Helfenbein Unison Voices. , .15 GMC 
Hasten Swiftly, Hasten Softly—Kountz SSA .20 GMC 
Hasten Swiftly, Hasten Softly—Kountz SATB .20 GMC 
In Monte Oliveti — Croce SATB A Cappella .....15 MPH 
Malaguena—Lecuona (Eng. Lyrics, ee 

SA or TB. ; .25 Mar 
Mary’s Lullaby (Christmas) —Seitz 

SSA A Cappella... Ee 
Melodies in Two—Herford... 75 Mar 
My Shepherd Will Supply My Need—Thomson 

SATB. .16HWG 
My Sweet Sweeting—France Mixed Chorus ....20 GMC 
My Two Front Teeth—Gardner-MacLean SA .16 MPH 
Prayer for Freedom, A—Pasquet SATB ....16 MOR 
Rise Up Early—Kountz TTBB. .20 GMC 
Sparkling Fountain Flowing, A— 

Senfl-Zipper SAATTB .25 Mar 
Sing We Merrily Unto God—Effinger SATB ....25 HWG 
Sunset—Scott-Beethoven-Strasburger ........................50 Mil 
18 





RELEASED DURING JULY 


Teakettle Sings, The—Pohlman SATB .16 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!—Herbert-Stafford SSA .18 MPH 

Up Above My Head, I Hear Music Music 
in the Air 


Tharpe Spiritual 
We Wish You a Merry Christmas— 


Enders Male Voices .20 GMC 
You Tell Me Your Dream, I'll Tell you Mine— 
Daniels-Stafford SA or TB .15 MPH 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Asleep in the Deep—Petri-MacLean Bassoon & Piano .60 MPH 
Bach 8 Little Preludes and Fugues 
for Organ—Koch-Heaps 


Im Balladenton—Grieg-Maddy Orch. 


1.25 Volk 


“A” Set 2.00 
“B” Set 1.50 MPH 
Journey of the Swagmen—Keith 


Woodwind sextet — score 1.00 MPH 
March of the Toys—Herbert-Klickmann 

Xyl. — Mar. & Piano 1.00 MPH 
Siciliana (All Solo Arrangements) 

Mascagni - Schaefer 50 MPH 
Teddy Bear's Picnic—Bratton-Sears 

Bassoon and Piano .60 MPH 
The Man I Love—Gershwin-Sears 

Trumpet and Piano .60 MPH 


ORGAN 
Ricercata Quasi Fantasia Sopra—Bach, Op. 56, No. 1. 


Van Hulse 1.50 MPH 
PIANO SOLO 
Impetuoso — Howell gr. 2 40 Volk 
Miniature Concerto for Piano—Ballatore 550 Mar 
Nervous Gavotte — Faith .60 MPH 
Peppermint Drum Major, The 35 = Mil 
Prelude in Eb Major—Benoist Gr. 4 .60 Volk 
Time Marches On—Belton 6 Mil 
We'll Pretend We're Dancing—Templeton 30 Mil 
TWO PIANOS 
Snow-Flakes — Rawicz 1.00 Mil 
Tango — Truxel 1.00 Volk 
2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS 
Valse Chantee — Truxwell 1.00 Volk 
Allemande, Gavotte and Musette.D’Albert-Dieter CFS 
Norrland Scherzo — Orem CFS 
OCTAVO 
Alleluia — McKinney-Mathilde SSA 16 JF 
Christmas Man, The—Bingman-Seth SATB 15 JF 
Fog — Christie-Goddell SAB .20 RAH 
Gethsemane — Hokanson-Margrethe SATB ss 
God Be In My Head—Edmundson SATB iz 
Lord's Prayer, The—Biggs SATB a FF 
We Believe—Elliott SATB CFS 
We Thank Thee—Christie-Goodel! SATB .20 RAH 
VOCAL DUET 
Toyland — Herbert-Stickles SA or SB .60 MPH 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Here Amid The Shady Wood— 
LaForge and Earhart Key D, F 50 MPH 


Voice of the Prairie, The—Doster Medium in Eb..50 RAH 
You and the Night and the Music—Schwartz 


Eng. and Spanish Text............. .60 MPH 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


THEATRE 


Stratford-Upon-Avon 

The Festival for 1949, which is 
the ninetieth season of plays by 
William Shakespeare, extending 
from April 16 to October 1, in- 
cludes: “Macbeth”; “Much Ado 
About Nothing’; “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream”; “Clymbeline”; 
“Othello”; and ‘King Henry VIII”. 
The players represent the finest 
actors of the British Empire. 

Throughout the Festival Season 
there will be a number of Courses, 
arranged by the British Council, 
the University of Birmingham and 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
itself. The Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of Shakespearean Scholars 
will also be held at Stratford from 
August 11th to 18th. 

During all these Courses and 
Conferences there will be lectures 
and recitals open to the general 
public. The subjects will cover dis- 
cussion of the plays to be seen at 
the Theatre and more general top- 
ics dealing with Shakespeare's life 
and times, his contemporaries and 
the theatre for which he wrote. The 
speakers will include scholars, dra- 
matic critics, producers and actors. 

The course arranged by the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre will 
be from August 22nd to 31st and is 
designed principally for those who 
teach Shakespeare in schools. The 
Course arranged by the University 
of Birmingham will be from July 
9th to August 20th. It is primarily 
intended for graduates of British, 
American and European Universi- 
ties who have specialized in English 
Literature and who wish to pursue 
post-graduate work in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama. 


* 


OBERAMMERGAU'S 


PASSION PLAY 
1633 and 1950 


The Thirty Years’ War had 
come to an end. Misery, devasta- 
tion, despair and distress had 
spread over the German country. 
The Black Death kept raging in 
towns and villages, and even 
reached the most distant valleys 
of the Alps. Guards supposed to 
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BAND UNIFURMS 


America's Finest Since 1890 


GELHAAR UNIFORM COMPANY 


1230 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Missouri 
Write for free color catalog. 











MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon C. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 














An Important New Work 


KEYBOARD APPROACH 
TO HARMONY 


By MARGARET LOWRY 


This book presents its subject, chord by chord, in piano 
notation rather than in the familiar part writing for 
voices. The twenty-seven lessons provide a secure 
foundation. 


Chapter headings include Tonic- Dominant Patterns; 
Non-Harmonic Tones; Subdominant; Supertonic; Ca- 
dence Formulas; Borrowed Seventh Chords; Tonic Sev- 
enth; Submediant: Diminished Seventh, and Modula- 
tion. The work throughout the book is exemplified with 
musical illustrations from the works of Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mazart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Verdi, and Weber. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


BRYN MAWR. PENNSYLVANIA | 
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COLORTONE 
REEDS 





Vibrancy and Tone of “Cane” 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS: Ic will pay you to make 
the Colortone Test with your school orchestra or 
band group. Have your woodwind section play 
a selection using cane reeds, then switch them to 
Colortone Plastic reeds and have them play the 
same selection again. Make certain your judges 
do not know in advance when the group is using 
cane reeds and when they are using Colortone 
plastic reeds. This test is to judge ‘‘tone quality’’ 
and they'll find the tone quality of the cane and 
plastic reeds is so similar that it is almost impos- 
sible to judge which is which with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Gretsch Colortone Reeds have a place in every 
school woodwind section. They don’t become 
water-soaked and warped. The tips don’t chip 
and the strength remains uniform for life. In- 
sure a playable reed on cvery instrument at all 
times by equipping them with Colortone. Color- 
tone plastic reeds answer many a troublesome 
reed problem and, of course, they cost less .. . 
MUCH LESS. Every reed is accurately surfaced 
and graduated by the COLORTONE process. 


T he Color T ells the Playing Strength 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY COLOR WANTED 
THE NEW LOW PRICES 


Clarinet Reeds 25c 
Alto Sax Reeds 30c Tenor Sax Reeds 35c 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 





Hutchins 


(Continued from page 10) 


learns to see individual letters, to 
associate these with sounds, to 
weave the sounds into words, the 
words into phrases, the phrases in- 
to clauses, clauses into sentences, 
sentences into paragraphs, para- 
graphs into the topic as a whole. 
As he learns to read, reading be- 
comes easier because he reads in 
larger and larger units.” Here. of 
course, we could enter into long 
controversy as to the correct teach- 
ing methods of reading with the 
present trend emphasizing larger 
units. The words rather than letters 
should be taught, sentences rather 
than words. A great deal of atten- 
tion has been turned toward the 
matter of note reading by music 
educators. 


The Will to Learn 


Along with this idea of the will 
to learn, there is also concentra- 
tion. This is an important approach 
to memorizing music and without 
which little recall seems to be pos- 
sible. One of the ways to concen- 
trate is to find a reason for doing 
it, and to think not only of the 
selection but also around it. To 
prevent attention from wandering 
away, train the student to “wander 
about” the music—not away from 
it. Find a reason for every repeti- 
tion in the practice. This will also 
add the element of interest. 

Seashore states: ‘“—make your 
intention a habit and suffer no vio- 
lations of that habit. When the 
intention to remember has become 
a habit, you will have the feeling 
of ease, mastery and joy of achieve- 
ment.”’ 


Visual Imagery 


The visual image of the printed 
score, photographic memory, has 
been wished for by many a piano 
student. I have questioned piano 
teachers if they have known those 
who were endowed with this abil- 
ity. They have heard of people so 
endowed, but few have ever known 
them. One teacher reported that 
she had a student who claimed to 
have this ability, and who could 
write the score from memory. This 
student, although being able to 
write the score, was unable to play 
the music with perfection. He had 
the mental picture but not the motor 





learning. It is hard to determine 
whether the student was relying 
on other types of imagery or not. 

Most students report that a 
printed page of music appears as 
a great mass, and the more compli- 
cated the composition, and the less 
uniform the rhythm, the greater 
the mass on the printed page. In 
the memorization of poetry there 
are visual appeals, and to a lesser 
extent in music. A good many 
things to be remembered exhibit a 
form, an outline or general up- 
building. We see this in remember- 
ing the details of a blue print, or 
a piece of wall paper, or the orderly 
arrangement in poetry, all of which 
give the individual a grasp of some- 
thing to help visualize accurately 
and permanently. And, for some 
students, the mental picture of the 
printed score, is a help. 

Association 

It is rather difficult to find asso- 
ciations in musical material as com- 
pared to the associations in verbal 
material. Therefore if associations 
are to be found, a detailed study 
must be done as to the interrela- 
tions of melody, meter, and har- 
mony. Study should be made of 
the music before learning it at the 
keyboard. Some teachers report 
keyboard rendition firmer and less 
subject to error by using this 
method. 

The laws of frequency, recency, 
and intensity seem to operate in 
musical recall in an admixture of 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic ex- 
periences. The auxiliary law of 
primacy which holds that first im- 
pressions are most lasting acts as 
a determinant in musical recall. Ed- 
win Hughes says that retentiveness 
depends largely on the strength of 
the impression made during the 
first attempts to master a new com- 
position. 

Dr. Woodworth points out: 
“When anyone complains of a 
‘poor memory’ for any special ma- 
terial — names, errands, engage- 
ments—the trouble can usually be 
found in his heedless way of com- 
mitting the facts to memory, not in 
his power of retention.” 

Undoubtedly no two pupils will 
duplicate the same memory prob- 
lem. Caution must be used as to 
what principles or combination of 
principles are to be followed. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Music Teachers 
was recently held in Austin, June 
9-11. The convention was actually 
opened in the lovely home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Irl Allison, who were 
hosts to the membership with an 








Hutchins 


(Continued from page 20) 
Conclusion 


That which is true in memory 
work in general educational ma- 
terial runs a close parallel in mem- 
orizing piano music. It is not so 
much a matter of exercise as the 
ways of learning. 

(1) Consider the factors for effi- 
cient work and have in view the 
results desired. There should be a 
secure union of the visual, auditory, 
and motor abilities. 

(2) Make an analysis of the mu- 
sic, phrase by phrase, before learn- 
ing it at the keyboard. 

(3) Use the “whole” concept as 
contrasted with the “part” method 
as much as possible. 

(4) Reduce the musical composi- 
tion to the melodic line, and learn 
it first, plus the learning of certain 
responsive chords. 

(5) Understand and feel the 
rhythm of the piece. 

Have the will to learn and 
concentrate. 

Use spaced instead of un- 
spaced repetition. 
Memorize when rested. 
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AUGUST 


elaborate buffet dinner served on 
their beautiful green-carpeted lawn 
under the native, but shapely elm 
trees. The dinner party extended 
from 5-7 P. M. 


At 8:00 P. M. the membership 
attended the concert of Harold 
Morris in a program of his own 
compositions. Mr. Morris, who is 
a personable gentleman and artist, 
is a guest professor of composi- 
tion in the School of Music of the 
University of Texas for the entire 
summer. The narration of pertinent 
stories connected with the writing 
of his works makes the perform- 
ance quite informal and interesting. 
Harold Morris is a fine pianist and 
provided an interesting evening for 
the guests. This concert was fol- 
lowed by a reception honoring Mr. 
Morris and new members of the 
Association. The reception com- 
mittee included Mrs. E. A. Paschall, 
Eleanor Page, Miriam Gordon Lan- 
drum, Mrs. Ola Childress, and Mrs. 


Leota Bartholomew of Brownwood. 


Friday morning was opened by 
a series of breakfasts for groups 
such as Progressive Series, Dun- 
ning Teachers, and the Texas 
Chapter of String Teachers. The 
regular morning sessions were held 
in the Recital Hall of the College 
of Fine Arts of the University of 
Texas. There were addresses by 
Henry Sopkin, Conductor of At- 
lanta Symphony, and by Joseph 
Blankenship and Oliver Holt of the 
staff of the University of Texas. 





A panel discussion on the “Role 
of the Accompanist” was conducted 
by Dr. Walter Hodgson, and in- 
cluded Dean Daniel Sternberg, 
Homer Ulrich, Dr. Henry E. Mey- 
er, and E. Clyde Whitlock. Fol- 
lowing this, a buffet luncheon for 
the membership was held at the 
Home Economics Tea House of the 
University. 


The afternoon session opened 
with an address by Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema of New York, a guest pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas. 
This was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion for Voice, Strings, and the 
Piano. The voice forum included 
H. Grady Harlan, Chase Baromeo, 
Thos. S. Williams, Woodrow 
Wall, and Wm. Hargrave. The 
strings forum was led by Dr. T. S. 
McCorkle, Dr. Lena Milam, Mar- 
jorie M. Keller, Albert Gillis, and 
Judson Custer. The piano forum 
committee embraced Mozart Ham- 
mond, Jeannette Tillett, Jane Kear- 
ney, Don W. Morton, and Bess 
Hieronymus. These forums were 
followed by an organ concert 
played by Dean E. W. Doty, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, University of 
Texas. Dr. Doty is a celebrated 
organist and he played a highly- 
inspiring concert to a large audi- 
ence. 


The annual banquet was held at 
the Stephen F. Austin Hotel with 
Dr. Archie N. Jones serving as 
toastmaster. The program included 
(1) a forum on ethics directed by 
Leota Stillwell; (2) an address by 
Dr. Peter W. Dykema; and (3) 
music by Albert Gillis, viola, and 
Verna Harder, piano; and Mrs. C. 
E. Burgess, flute, and Mrs. Lee M. 
Hollander, piano. 


The convention closed with a 
meeting of the new Board of Direc- 
tors on Saturday morning. The 
president, La Rue Conlon, and her 
Board of Directors staged the most 
outstanding convention the Asso- 
ciation has held for some years. 
The utilization of the facilities and 
the distinguished personnel of the 
University of Texas added comfort, 
dignity, and authoritativeness to 
the well-planned and nicely admin- 
istered program. The president is an 
effective leader. Ruby K. Lawrence, 
secretary, was present but not able 


(Continued from page 22) 
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George H. Dalrymple of Hollywood is presenting artists in Mexico City and 
Guadalajara, both in recital and as guest soloist with the Guadalajara Symphony 
Orchestr under the baton of Leslie Hodge. Left to right: Leslie Hodge, conductor 
Guadalajara Symphony Orchestra; Marie Stoesser, piano from Berkeley, California; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, European pianist; G. H. Dalrymple, manager, from Los Angeles; 
and Juan Mier, treasurer of Symphony Society. 








FREDERIChH JAGEL TO 
TEACH AT NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


Harrison Keller, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, announces the appointment 
of Frederick Jagel, leading tenor 
with the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, to the vocal faculty of the 
Conservatory in September, 1949. 
Mr. Jagel had studied with T. 
Portanova in New York and with 
C. Cataldi-Tassoni in Milan, Italy. 
He has been with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association in New 
York since his debut in November, 
1927, and has also sung in the 
same capacity with the Colon The- 
ater, Buenos Aires and Teatro 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paola. He has also sung with the 
San Francisco Opera and the Chi- 
cago Opera. 

The summer school of the New 
England Conservatory of Music 


will extend for six weeks from July 
5 to August 13. Refresher courses 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 


A recital of chamber music re- 
cently was presented in the recital 
hall of the music building of The 
Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro, N. C. The program consisted 
of Chacony by Purcell; Quartet, 
Op. 101 (K. No. 370) by Mozart, 
and Beethoven's Quartet Op. 59, 
No. 2. Musicians participating were 
George Dickieson and Susan Dey- 
ton, violinists; J. Kimball Harri- 
man and Nancy Pease, violists; 
Elizabeth Cowling, violon-cellist; 
and Frances Barwick, oboist. 








in Music Education and Theoreti- 
cal Subjects will be offered courses 
in Counterpoint, Harmony and 
Fundamentals of Music. Credits 
can be obtained towards degrees 
and diplomas. Students will be ac- 
cepted for individual instruction in 
all fields of applied music and music 
subjects during the whole or any 
part of the period June 20 to Sep- 
tember 3. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
DAVID B. ROBERTSON 
APPOINTMENT 


Appointment of David B. Robert- 
son, head of the orchestral depart- 
ment at the University of Wichita, 
as director of Oberlin conserva- 
tory of music, has been announced 
by President William E. Stevenson 
of Oberlin college. He succeeds Dr. 
Frank H. Shaw who will retire Sep- 
tember 1, after 25 years service. 
Mr. Robertson is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and the Juil- 
liard School of Music, and since 
1946 associate conductor of the 
Wichita Symphony orchestra. 

* 





VIOLIN SCHOLARSHIP OUR 
LADY OF THE LAE 
COLLEGE 


A $250 tuition scholarship is 
available for a qualitied advanced 
violin student at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Sister 
M. Amabilis, director of the School 
of Music. The student must be suf- 
ficiently advanced to make this in- 
strument a major towards a bache- 
lor of music degree, and must fol- 
low a full course towards this de- 
gree. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Director of the 
Music Department of the College. 








TMTA 


(Continued from page 21) 


to serve officially due to illness. 
She has rendered long and faithful 
service in the past, however. 

Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort of Alva, 
Oklahoma, president of one of the 
four regions comprising the Okla- 
homa Music Teachers Association, 
was an invited guest to the con- 
vention. Mrs. Monfort is a force- 
ful speaker and a vigorous leader. 
She commended the advancement 
of the Texas Association in terms 
of numerical strength and the ac- 
complishments in curriculum de- 
velopment. She brought greetings 
from Oklahoma. 
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Passion Play 


(Continued from page 19) 


keep strangers from entering the 
village of Oberammergau were on 
sentry in vain, and the disaster 
spread over the village. Within a 
short time eighty-four inhabitants 
of the community, which was still 
very small, fell a victim to the 
Black Death. So the village threat- 
ened to perish. In those days the 
Oberammergauers flocked to the 
altar of their little church and sol- 
emnly took a vow, to perform a 
play of the passion and death of 
the Lord — for the edification of 
mankind—if the plague would be 
taken from the village. 


From this very day the dying 
was stopped and many patients, 
who had shown symptoms of pesti- 
lence, recovered. Due to their oath, 
the inhabitants of Oberammergau 
played the passion of Our Lord 
every ten years since 1634 until 
the jubilee in 1934. 


German towns and villages are 
ruined and hopelessness and misery 
are in the people’s mind again. On 
August 29th, 1948, the community 
of Oberammergau gathered in the 
Passion-Play House and solemnly 
repeated their vow of 1633, which 
is being confirmed by the decision 
that the Passion Play should be per- 
formed again in 1950. So Oberam- 
mergau, the small village in the 
Bavarian Mountains, is erecting its 
Cross as a symbol of “Tree of 
Peace” among the nations, and in- 
viting the world to take part in the 
Festival of Reconciliation and 
Peace. 

———— 


At right is the New Fine Arts Building 
of Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Russell Harris is the affable Dean of this 
well-known School of Fine Arts. For a 
number of years, Mr. Harris served on the 
Music Staff of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. In this latter-mentioned position, Mr. 
Harris earned an enviable reputation as 
teacher, performer, lecturer, and composer. 
He is particularly gifted in modern idiom. 
He holds the Bachelor’s and Master’s 
Degree. 
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“ADVANCE BOOKINGS” 
Edinburgh-Scotland 


A rush of advance bookings for 
the Edinburgh International Festi- 
val of music and drama are being 
received from nearly every country 
in the world, reports the Festival 
Committee. While the opening date 
for the Third Festival is for Aug- 
ust 21st, nearly 65 per cent of the 
total tickets are sold. 


At the Dusseldorf Theatre with 
Gustal Grundgens, Goethe's Faust 
in German will be presented on the 
occasion of the bi-centenary of the 
birth of Goethe. The Glasgow Ar- 
pheus Choir will present a variety 
of Scottish concerts with a distin- 
guished group of Gaelic singers. 
This admirable group composed of 
40 singers wearing their clan tar- 
tans will give selections from the 
rich store of traditional Scottish 
music including interesting per- 
formances of “mouth music” in 
which two singers imitate the quick 
rhythms of the Scottish dances with 
a suggestion of the bagpipe drone 
and some songs to the clarsach, 
ancient harp which even more than 
pipes is the characteristic instru- 
ment of Scottish minstrelsy. 


Among the outstanding Chamber 
Music Ensemble will be The Busch 
Quartet with Rudolf Serkin. The 
well-known American pianist, Ma- 
dame Corinne Lacomble will be 
the soloist at the first performance 
of Ernest Bloch’s new piano con- 
cert played by the B. B. C. Scot- 
tish Orchestra. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
RIGOLETTO 


Excerpts from the Opera “Rigo- 
letto’’ were presented in a recital 
by the Losh Institute of Music, on 
May 17, 1949, at 8:15 P. M., in 
the Oakhurst Elemeritary School 
Auditorium. 


Featured in the recital were Mrs. 
B. H. Davidenko, Soprano; Mary 
Lane Granade, Soprano; G. Pat- 
rick Hogan, Bass; and Charles C. 
Miller, Jr., Pianist. 
ae Se 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Corpus Christi Symphony 
Orchestra, realizing the need for 
training orchestras in the South- 


west, is offering the opportunity for 
excellent students to become mem- 
bers of the orchestra. As an aid to 
the students, the Society is award- 
ing a number of half and full-tui- 
tion scholarships to students en- 
rolled in the School of Music of 
Del Mar College. 


This coming season the orchestra 
will present six pairs of concerts 
with rehearsals beginning the mid- 
dle of September. Soloists engaged 
at present include Eleanor Steber, 
William Primrose, Percy Grainger 
and Vronsky and Babin. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Earnest Harrison was born in Moberly, 
Missouri in 1918. He played in the band 
of the local high school, studied Oboe in 
St. Louis and later played in the St. Louts 
Philharmonic Orchestra. His college work 
was done at Eastman School of Music. 
While in Eastman, he played in the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival Orchestra under 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, in the American 
Youth Orchestra under Leopold Stokowskt, 
and under Jose Iturbt in the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He received the B. M. 
degree from Eastman in 1942, and enlisted 
in the navy immediately. While in_ the 
navy, he played tn the Bands and later was 
transferred to the Navy School of Music 
as an instructor. Upon his discharge from 
the navy, he returned to Eastman where 
he earned the master’s degree. Thereafter 
he became first obotst in the Houston Sym- 
phony as well as instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Houston and the Southern College 
of Fine Arts. At present he ts assistant Pro- 
fessor of Theory in Trinity University of 
San Antonio, Texas, and first Obotst tn 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra. 


OF sn purpose of this article is 


to promote a greater understanding 
of music as an art. The result would 
greatly enrich the lives of us all 
and in turn produce better equipped 
men and women for all fields of 
creative music. 

Until recent years music was not 
considered by many school systems 
as an essential part of education. 
Music was extra and non - exist- 
ent in many instances. Today there 
are many fine school organizations 
developing in all fields of music. 
Contests and competitions flourish 
in most of our states and music is 
growing to be a small part of our 
living in spite of commerciality. 

In other days music teachers 
were expected to teach everything 
from language to physical educa- 
tion. These subjects were taught 
in addition to the normal duties of 
vocal and instrumental programs. 
Almost no class work was permitted 
even in larger schools other than 
chorus, orchestra, and band. The 
teacher was supposed to have an 
elementary understanding of the 
voice and all instruments. Today 
we have separate teachers for the 
vocal and instrumental programs. 
The essential material of funda- 
mentals of music had to be secon- 
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EARNEST HARRISON 
Trinity University, San Antonio 


dary to producing programs for as- 
sembly, contests, or athletic events. 
This still remains true in schools 
today. What of the large group 
of students who haven't any con- 
nection with the vocal or instrumen- 
tal programs? 

If we are to judge a school sys- 
tem by the average student coming 
into college to continue his musical 
education | am sure we would be 
alarmed at the lack of background 
they exemplify. Much of the pre- 
paratory work necessary to main- 
tain a college level of work in 
music has to be re-learned during 
valuable class periods. An adjust- 
ment to this problem has been made 
by many colleges by providing ele- 
mentary courses designed for those 
students who have had little or no 
background in music. These classes 
take up valuable time and would 
not be necessary if grade schools, 
junior high schools, and senior high 
schools were permitted to follow 
a real music program. Colleges 
have a large task in exposing stu- 
dents to music in four years with- 
out starting from the beginning. It 
is the job of a college department 
of music to prepare singers, instru- 
mentalists, and teachers for jobs in 
their respective fields. This cannot 
be done adequately by the college 
alone. Doesn't it seem reasonable 
to have a stronger correlation be- 
tween elementary and secondary 
education with college? There are 
those who would rise to disagree 
that such correlated programs are 
already established in our public 
school systems. If we examine the 
usual concept of music appreciation 
and the general training of the few 
students in such musical programs 
we find it taught as a matter of 
“just listening’ to music rather 
than “‘listening for something” in 
music. 


The teacher to my belief is the 
most important cog in the wheel 
because he has a better opportunity 
to work with young minds. I am 
concerned mostly with the elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers since 


they have a student longer than 
four years allotted to college. I 
have had entering students in music 
classes who have never heard an 
orchestra or were not exposed to a 
single composition of serious music. 
All of these entering students were 
not veterans and many were ser- 
iously looking for a career in mu- 
sic. It seems to me the duty of a 
teacher is to expose students to as 
much and as varied music as pos- 
sible. This does not mean for those 
students with little background to 
be exposed only to the music of the 
19th century which is largely the 
case. The well-rounded student 
should be aware of the evolution 
of his art rather than one incom- 
plete phase of it. Music education 
has been left largely to the private 
schools and conservatories designed 
to produce professional musicians. 
Naturally the attitude of most per- 
forming musicians would place an 
emphasis as a _ whole? Isolated 
courses of Theory, History of Mu- 
sic and Form seem to have little 
value unless they are given prac- 
tical usage in the performing of 
music. These subjects have to be 
correlated to produce any kind of 
real understanding of music as an 
art. It is really true that the aver- 
age music student finishes college 
to become a singer, instrumentalist, 
or teacher without understanding 
his art? (I have listened too often 
to this crfticism.) How can we ex- 
pect the layman to grow to appre- 
ciate and love music when the pro- 
fessional musician lacks the true 
picture of his art and his place in 
it? If all students could be exposed 
to music through an adequately 
taught and administered program 
some of these conditions would be 
altered. I do not mean an expensive 
program nor do | propose to take 
unnecessary time away from other 
studies. I do suggest that some time 
be devoted to music study by all 
students. With the availability of 
the radio and recordings there is 
not one reason why such a program 
could not exist. If we are to survive 
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UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
CREATIVE ARTS 
WORKSHOP 


The campus of the University of 
Wyoming is one of the beautiful 
ones among the state universities 
of the country at large. It is spa- 
cious and well landscaped. More- 
over, the buildings are imposing 
and well planned. In view of these 
fine facilities, ‘‘the coolest summer 
school in the country,” not too far 
removed from the mountains peren- 
nially covered with snow, has 
staged its first annual summer 
~workshop in the creative arts with 
the objective of making it an annual 
event. This has been instituted 
under the direction of Allan Will- 
man, chairman of the Division in 
the University. It extended from 
June 13 to July 15. 

The subjects included in the 
workshop are art, dance, drama, 
literature and music. The guest ar- 
tists for the workshop were Darius 
Milhaud, Gunnar Johonsen, Fred- 
erick McConnell, Robert I. Russin 
and Berta S. Wright. Regular staff 
members who led in the workshop 
are Allan Willman, Richard Dun- 
hom, Jack Yocum, James Michael 
Boyle and Margaret Mains. The 
workshop was declared to be out- 
standing. 








Music Education 
(Continued from preceding page) 
as useful members of society must 


we not find ways and means to 
further the knowledge of our art? 

Misconception has been said to 
be better than no conception at all. 
These misconceptions, however for- 
midable, must be replaced by under- 
standing of music as a whole art 
and its relationship to our national 
heritage. America is acquiring a 
past; we have the present and the 
possibility of a rich national culture 
growing in the future. If a teacher 
can be a well-informed, thoughtful, 
and useful person to society, music 
education must begin before col- 
lege. Of course it is the wish of us 
all to be practical and useful to 
our fellowman. Should we not un- 
derstand creative thought and 
works better than the layman? 
Then it is our duty to pursue the 
real understanding of music as a 
part and with a place in American 


life. 
AUGUST 
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MET VISITS TEXAS 6th 
TIME THIS SPRING 


By E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York, doubtless still 
the world’s greatest all-around and 
probably largest operatic organi- 
zation, with two-thirds of a cen- 
tury of distinguished opera giving 
as its record, came to Texas recent- 
ly for the eighth time for a season 
of four outstanding works to be 
given in State Fair Auditorium 
under the sponsorship of the Dallas 
Grand Opera Association. 

The operas given were Verdi's 
“Otello”; Thomas’ “Mignon”; Mo- 
zart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro”; and 
Verdi's “Aida.” 

The company, at full strength, 
brought its array of principals, 
chorus of 90, orchestra of 88, bal- 
let of 40 and administrative, tech- 
nical and stage staffs from Mem- 
phis. 

The casts for the Dallas season 
follows: 

‘OTELLO’: Opera in four acts, 
sung in Italian. Text by Arrigo 
Boito after the drama by Shakes- 
peare; music by Giuseppe Verdi. 
First production, February 5, 1887, 
at La Scala, Milan; first American 
production, April 16, 1888. Scene 
and period, end of 15th Century; 
a seaport in Cyprus. 

The cast: Otella, Ramon Vinay; 
Iago, Leonard Warren; Desde- 
mona, Licia Albanese; Cassio, John 
Garris; Roderigo, Leslie Chabay; 
Lodovico, Nicola Moscona; Mon- 
tano, Clifford Harvout; a herald, 
Philip Kinsman; Emilia, Martha 
Lipton; conductor, Fritz Busch; 
stage director; Herbert Graf; cho- 
rus master, Kurt Adler. 

‘MIGNON’: Opera in three acts, 
sung in French. Text by Barbier 
and Carre, based on Goethe's 
“Wilhelm Meister’; music by Am- 
broise Thomas. First production 
November 17, 1866, at Opera- 
Comigue, Paris; first American 
hearing, November 22, 1872, New 
York. Scene, Germany and Italy. 

The cast: Mignon, Risé Stevens; 
Philine, Patrice Munsel; Wilhelm 
Meister, Giuseppe di Stefano; Lo- 
thario, Jerome Hines; Laerte, John 
Garris; Jarno, Osie Hawkins; Fred- 
ric, Jean Browning-Madeira; An- 





tonio, Lawrence Davidson; conduc- 
tor, Wilfred Pelletier; stage direc- 
tor, Desire Defrere; chorus master, 
Kurt Adler; choreography, Boris 
Romanoff. 

‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO’: 
Opera in four acts, sung in Italian. 
Text by Lorenzo da Ponte, on the 
comedy of the same name by Beau- 
marchais; music by Wolfgang Am- 
adeus Mozart. First production 
May 1, 1786, National Theater, 
Vienna; first American production 
in 1823, New York, in English. 


(Continued on page 32) 





Foremost 


EVANGELISTIC 
WEEKLY 


wrote in one year 
72 that they were saved 


through sermons in 


America’s 





Editor 
John R. Rice 


The Sword of the Lord 


No other periodical publishes so many 
full-length revival ard gospel messages by 
America’s leading soul-winners (3 each 
issue}—messages as given before the largest 
assemblies by 


Dr. Bob Jones, Sr. 
Dr. Charles E. Fuller 
Dr. Robert G. Lee 
Dr. Joe Henry Hankins 
Dr. Bob Shuler 
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INTERESTING QUR PUPILS 
IN THE MUSIC OF BACH 


Torr us love first Bach, the 
man, the better to love his music. 
When God made Johann Sebastian 
Bach, He mixed in such savory in- 
gredients that nearly three centuries 
have looked on in wonderment at 
the results. God took three genera- 
tions of Bach musicians to produce 
Johann Sebastian, His masterpiece. 

Music pupils, as indeed we our- 
selves as teachers, must recognize 
that what Shakespeare is to litera- 
ture, Michelangelo to sculpture, 
Rembrandt to painting, Johann Se- 
bastian Bach is to music. 

It is said that Bach in point of 
temperament and disposition really 
bore a close resemblance to Michel- 
angelo. He was stern, strong, self- 
contained — a homely man was 
Bach—quiet, simple in tastes and 
blunt of speech. 

Our students must be shown the 
earnest way in which this plain, un- 
pretentious man focused upon his 
life work and raised his art to a 
pinnacle so high that not even to 
this day has any musician surpassed 
him. Bach was so great as a man 
that he had no artistic jealousy, no 
covetous whims, and when harshly 
and unjustly criticized, he did not 
concern himself enough to reply to 
his detractors. He made neither 
apologies nor explanations. He let 
his life justify itself and his work 
to speak in his defense. Is not the 
man who when reviled, reviles not 
again, indeed a very great and lofty 
soul? 

Bach was a villager and a rustic 
who used to hoe in his garden, 
trim the vines, play with his chil- 
dren, putting them to bed at night, 
or in the day cease from his work 
to cut slices of brown bread which 
he spread with honey for the heed- 
less little Bachs who had interrupt- 
ed him in the making of a chorale 
or fugue that was to charm the 
centuries. Our pupils should know 
Bach as a David with the spirit of 
a Shepherd who would often walk 
out into the night and traverse his 
solitary way along a wintry road, 
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DR. IRL ALLISON 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 








Dr. Icl Allison was a successful teacher 
of Piano. He was Dean of the School of 
Music of Hardin Simmons University, Abi- 
lene, Texas for a number of years, having 
secured membership for the School of Music 
in NASM, the first school in Texas to gain 
such membership recognition. Dr. Allison 
ts best Rnown as the Founder-President of 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers. The 
Article herein given is a portion of an 
address recently presented at the Annual 
Luncheon of the Waco, Texas Bach Festival. 








through the woods, or by the wind- 
ing river, talking with himself or 
like David, communing with his 
Maker, whose Lord was his Shep- 
herd for which reason he wanted 
naught. 

Bach never knew, any more than 
Shakespeare knew, that he had set 
a pace in the world that would 
never be equalled. He would have 
stood aghast with incredulity had 
he been told that centuries would 
come and go and his name still be 
acclaimed as Master. Such a man 
was Sebastian Bach, simple, polite, 
modest, unaffected, generous, al- 
most shy—loving his work from 
day to day and doing it as well as 
he could, loving his friends, for- 
getting his enemies. His heart was 
filled with such melodies that their 
echo is a blessing and a benedic- 
tion to us even to this day. 

Once our pupils know Bach, the 
man, they inevitably must love him 
as a person whose kind and gener- 
ous spirit shines forth in all his art. 
Bach must have loved children a 
lot, he fathered so many of them 
(20 in all), and history records 
that his children were likewise fond 
of him. Let us make much of Bach's 
family life to our pupils, relating 
in varied form the many amusing 
anecdotes that have been handed 
down to us in this regard. Young 
people of any age must smile and 
become interested when told about 
how young Sebastian lost his posi- 
tion as organist at Arnstadt, Ger- 
many, because he dared introduce 
into the choir loft a Stranger Maid- 
en, who made music on the organ, 
and more so when they learn that 


a few weeks later this Stranger 
Maiden did become Mrs. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, a fact which never- 
theless did not lessen the horror of 
the Arnstadites that a woman 
should dare play a church organ 
—'Mein Gott in Himmel” (they 
said )—‘‘a woman might be occupy- 
ing the pulpit next.” 

We, as teachers, must saturate 
our own minds with Bach as he 
was in flesh and blood and im- 
merse ourselves in loving study of 
at least a selected few of his works 
to live with from day to day. If in 
so doing we gain enthusiasm for 
Bach that needs no coercing but 
blazes up within us spontaneously 
at all times, then we may be cer- 
tain of passing along the torch of 
appreciation and understanding of 
the Master to our students. As a 
florist who deeply loves flowers is 
thrilled to sell his roses to others, 
just so and in the same proportion 
shall we music teachers who sin- 
cerely love Bach the man and his 
music, thrill to our opportunity to 
lead our pupils into the enchanting 
realms of sound which Bach fash- 
ioned for us out of his home-spun 
tunes. 

* _ 


WEST TENNESSEE MUSIC 
CONFERENCE HELD AT 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Dr. McAllister was “‘loaned"’ to 
the music interests of Tennessee by 
the American Music Council for 
a season of music conferences in- 
volving some 20 West Tennessee 
counties. Reports on the meetings 
indicate that they were filled with 
interesting, informative, and alto- 
gether worthwhile events of value 
to every individual, every club, 
school, church, and civic organi- 
zation which uses music in any way 
as a part of its program. 

Except for the dinner and lunch- 
eon events, there was no charge 
for the various sessions of the Con- 
ference. 
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ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


KURT FREDERICK 
Conductor 


The Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kurt Frederick 
conductor, presented the Verdi 
Requiem May 22 in Carlisle Gym- 
nasium with a chorus of over two 
hundred singers. The choral group 
consisted of members from the Al- 
buquerque Choral Association and 
the University of New Mexico 
Chorus, prepared for the concert 
by their regular director, Edgle Fir- 
lie; a group chosen from the high 
school choruses, directed by Vir- 
ginia McManus; and members of 
the Estancia (New Mexico) high 
school chorus, John Hawkins, direc- 
tor. 

Soloists for the Requiem were 
Jean Cletsoway Crandal, soprano, 
Ethol Watson Leedy, mezzo so- 
prano, both well known Albuquer- 
que soloists; Marvin S. Worden, 
young Denver tenor who has twice 
appeared in Verdi's Requiem with 
the Denver Symphony; and Ira 
Renay Bowles, baritone, who is 
head of the voice department of 
the Southwest State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Marcos, Texas. 

Music critic Winifred Reiter of 
the Albuquerque “Journal” wrote 
of the performance, “Director Fred- 
erick achieved an almost perfect 
balance between singers and instru- 
ments, leading first one, then the 
other, to a peak of crescendo.... 
The orchestra was in top form.” 

The “Requiem” was an extra, 
post-season concert by the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony. 

* 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

The executive committee of 
NATS has arranged a Voice 
Teachers Workshop for date of 
August 6-12 at the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 
William E. Ross, Professor of 
Voice in the University, is serving 
as chairman on arrangements. 

The courses include Pedagogy, 
Repertoire, Phonetics, Psychology, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Physics 
and Acoustics, and general voice 
training. Leading teachers of the 
nation who hold NATS member- 
ship will be invited to serve as staff 
members for the workshop. 
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Mrs. Margaret Wible Walker, national president of Mu Phi Epsilon, and Dean of 
Women at Texas Tech College, Lubbock, Texas, with Mrs. Ruth Vick, President of 
the Dallas Alumnae Chapter, as they were photographed at Mu Phi Epsilon banquet 
during the recent convention in Dallas of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 








FLORIDA STATE 
UNIVERSITY MUSIC CAMP 
JULY 25 TO AUGUST 2b 


The Florida State University 
Music Camp has become an integ- 
ral phase of summer school at Tal- 
lahassee. Music directors and sup- 
ervisors, as well as high school age 
students, will be offered the oppor- 
tunity to study under a large and 
highly qualified faculty. Areas of 
specialization include the Orches- 
tral, Choral, and Band Divisions. 
Private instruction will be avail- 
able in voice, piano, organ, and 
band and orchestral instruments, 
in drum majoring, and baton twirl- 
ing. 

High School students who clas- 
sify in grades 9 to 12 for the 1949- 
50 school year are eligible to at- 
tend provided music directors feel 
justified in writing an unqualified 
recommendation stating the stu- 
dent's proven ability to cooperate 
fully with those in authority. Upon 


written permission of the Dean, stu- 
dents who classify in the 8th grade 
may attend provided another mem- 
ber of their family is on campus. 
High school will be allowed. 

High school boys and girls will be 
housed and boarded in university 
dormitories. A complete program of 
recreation will be provided under 
full time recreational directors. 

The music organizations which 
will perform regularly in concert 
and through the university radio 
facilities will include a 100 piece 
symphonic band, a symphony 
orchestra, a large mixed chorus, 
and numerous instrumental and vo- 
cal ensembles. High school stu- 
dents, university students, and mu- 
sic directors may all take part in 
this work. Solo performances will 
be especially encouraged through 
private instruction with artist teach- 
ers. Each high school student will 
receive a weekly private lesson on 
his or her major instrument or in 
voice. 
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ORVILLE J. BORCHERS, 


Ph. D., Prominent as Voice Teacher, 
Singer, and Choral Conductor, assumed 
Deanship of the S. M. U. School of Music 
July 1. 























OMAHA MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASS’N. CONCLUDES SEASON 
IN CONCERT 


The Music Teachers Association 
of Omaha, Nebraska, closed the 
season in a professional concert 
comprising local artists. Alice and 
Cecil Berryman, Duo - Pianists, 
played numbers by Grieg, Chopin, 
and aSint-Saens. Agnes Trent, Ly- 
ric Colorotura soprano, accompa- 
nied by Enid Lindbarg, sang seven 
songs representing Bach, Duparc, 
Chausson, Rachmaninoff, Delibes, 
Kramer, and Worth. The program 
was concluded by Mabel Wood- 
worth Jensen, violinist, accompa- 
nied by Eloise West McNichols, 
who played selections by Bruch, 


DR. ORVILLE J. BORCHERS 
DEAN, SMU SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 


Dr. Borchers joined the faculty 
of Southern Methodist University 
July 1, 1949, as Dean of the uni- 
versity's School of Music. He came 
to SMU from Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, where he 
had been Director of the School of 
Music since 1935. 


He was head of the Department 
of Music at the Woman's College 
of Alabama, Montgomery, from 
1929-35, Professor of Singing and 
History of Music and Director of 
the Opera at DePaum University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, from 1927- 
29, and Instructor in Voice and 
Choral Director at TSCW, Den- 
ton, 1924-26. 


Dr. Borchers received his B.A. 
and B.M. degrees from Northwest- 
ern University in 1923, and took 
his M.A. in 1927. He received his 
Ph. D. from the University of lowa 
in 1935. Additidnal training in- 
cludes summer study and travel 
in Europe in 1928 and 1931, sum- 
mer graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1933, and 
voice study with Walter Allen 
Stults, Northwestern University; 
Theodore Harrison and John 
Dwight Sample, Chicago; William 
S. Brady, New York City; Theory 
and Composition study with Dean 
Peter C. Lutkin, Prof. Arne Old- 
berg, Dean Carl Beecher, Dr. Har- 
ry Thatcher, Prof. Mark Wessel, 
Dr. Phillip Greeley Clapp, and 
Dean Carl E. Seashore. 


He was twice president of Kansas 








Moussorgsky and Saint-Saens. 

The Omaha Music Teachers As- 
sociation has a membership of ap- 
proximately 125 members. Most of 
these also held numerous student 
recitals during April, May and 
June. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA SYMPHONIC 
BAN 


Concert programs of unusual 
merit in terms of musical content 
and as regards performance finesse 
were presented during the Spring 
by the Large Concert Band of the 
University of Southern California, 
under the direction of Clarence E. 
Sawhill, Conductor. The music in- 
cluded such authors as Mancinelli, 
Haydn, Franck, Moussorgsky, 
Aaron Copland, Mahler, Siegmeis- 
ter, Shastakovich, Charpentier, and 
Clark. Raymond Weaver of the 
Band was one of the soloists. Pro- 
fessor Clayton Wilson made the 
arrangements for Mr. Weaver. 


The other soloist was Miss Inge- 
borg Kindem, Soprano, who has 
spent a portion of two years as a 
student in the School of Music of 
the University. She is an outstand- 
ing young singer who will return 
to her home in Norway during the 
summer. The arrangements for 
Miss Kindem’s symphonic accom- 
panments were made by Durward 
Morsch, librarian and trombonist 


of the Band. 


Clarence Sawhill is in great de- 
mand over the United States as a 
Clinician and guest conductor. He 
loves young people and he has a 
warm place in the hearts of many 
American boys and girls whom he 
has taught in the many band and 
orchestra clinics he has conducted. 








State Music Teachers Association, 
and committee member of the Music 
Teachers National Association, the 
Music Educators National Con- 
ference, and the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing. He is 
a Shriner and a member of Rotary 
International. 

He has conducted numerous 
Clinics and was director of the 
National College Chorus in St. 
Louis in 1938, the All-Minnesota 


Chorus in Minneapolis in 1946, 
the All-Kansas Chorus several 
times, the All-Colorado Chorus 


several times, and the Texas Chorus 
in Galveston in 1949. 

Dr. Borchers is married and has 
one daughter. 
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SAMUEL ROETSKY 


Newly clected president of the Music 
Teacher’s Association of California, (1949- 
1951) is Samuel Rodetsky. 

Mr. Rodetsky is also the Convention 
Chairman of the Second National Conven- 
tion of the 73rd Year, to be held in San 
Francisco from August 17 to August 21. 
Mr. Rodetsky has led the California group 
of teachers in making one of the most 
elaborate plans ever experienced by any 
state group in planning the Convention 
Program and a nationally-represented at- 
tendance. 





The musical program will include 
the Paganini Quartet, The Music 
Lovers’ Society, Piano recitals by 
John Crown, Maxim Shapiro, Piano 
and Violin d’Amore recital by 
Eileen Washington and Mary 
Passmore, Standard Symphony 
Concert, William Steinberg con- 
ducting, with Helen Traubel as 


soloist. 


The social aspect will be taken 


care of by many luncheons, 


teas 


and a banquet, as well as some trips 


to 


the Stanford University, 


other institutions. 


The Editor, Dr. H. Grady Har- 


lan, 


and 


is listed as one of the Panel 


Speakers for the NATS Session. 
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CALIFURNIA MTA 
MEETING 


The Music Teachers’ Association 
of California will be host to the 
second Annual Convention of the 
Seventy-Third Year of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, to 
be held at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, August 17th to 21st in- 
clusive. 


This will be the first National 
Convention held on the Pacific 
Coast. Samuel Rodetsky, the local 
convention chairman, has  an- 
nounced that an elaborate program 
is being prepared in which an array 
of distinguished speakers and art- 
ists from all parts of the United 
States will take part in round-table 
discussions on voice, piano, strings, 
as well as forums on American 
Music, Theory, Musicology, Psy- 
chology, Latin- American Music, 
Community Music, School Music, 
and others. 

The National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, Matthay Society, Accor- 
dion Teachers’ Guild, and many 
other organizations will hold their 
sectional meetings. 
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El-Tour 


(Continued from page 15) 


concerts. In Burma I received news 
from my husband who was in Ser- 
vio. This caused me to return to 
Europe, from Batavia to Rotter- 
dam, and from there to Berlin. 
There we met after six years of 
separation. I joined the Russian 
Conservatory in Berlin, where I 
stayed until 1926. 

I had a few very brilliant pupils 
there. Among others: Rita Weise, 
who sang later in the opera of 
Breslau and was killed during the 
war, Aenne Maucher of the Char- 
lottenburger Opera, whose fate I 
do not know; and Jenny, later 
called Tourel, who is well known 
in the U. S: A. 

When in 1926 I left for Paris, 
Jenny Tourel continued to work 
with me. I brought her to the Rus- 
sian Opera by introducing her to 
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CASPER WYOMING 
CIVIC SYMPHONY 


At the second concert of this 
season, The Casper Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, had as soloists Brenda Lay- 
man and Genevieve Ebinger, duo 
pianists, who played with the 
orchestra Mozart's Concerto in E 
flat Major for two pianos. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of 
Blaine D. Coolbaugh, Musical Di- 
rector and Conductor of the orches- 
tra. The concertmaster and assist- 
ant director is Russell A. Schwejda. 
Compositions by Hadley-Schmidt, 
Beethoven, Chopin and two novel- 
ty works of modern style, by An- 
derson, were performed. 








Emile Cooper, who conducted it at 
this time. The family of her hus- 
band forbade her to use his name 
on the stage. I offered her mine, 
inverted: El-Tour becomes Tourel. 
She stayed under my control until 
leaving France for U. S. A. 
Teaching in the Conservatoire 
International in Paris, I never inter- 
rupted my concert singing. Nether- 
land Indies recalled me in 1927 and 
1934 for big tours. As far as I 
know, I was the only artist who 
vas called to Java three times, the 
first time with Podolsky in 1921. 
As soon as the war was over, Hol- 
land, where I was well known, 
offered me the place of a professor 
in the Amsterdam Conservatory. I 
accepted gladly, having a very high 
opinion of the musical life of this 
small but very cultured country. 
Last year I gave up public singing 
for I wished to retire at the highest 
standing of my vocal achievement. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


A small survey of the primary 
and secondary schools of Seoul, 
Inchon, and surrounding areas, re- 
vealed music as a part of the daily 
schedule. During the Japanese re- 
gime all teachers were required to 
play the organ or piano to the ex- 
tent that they could teach the re- 
quired music in their classes. The 
requirement is still in force in so far 
as it is possible to secure teachers. 
Due to the present economic con- 
ditions, many teachers have not 
been able to continue their educa- 
tion or prepare themselves in the 
field of music. However, the ad- 
ministrators in the schools visited 
are vitally interested in retaining 
music as a necessary part of the 
daily life of the child. 

The methods used by the teach- 
ers are similar to those taught by 
the Japanese. However, the pro- 
cedures used for forty years can- 
not be expected to change over- 
night. The patriotic and martial 
rhythms in both the vocal and in- 
strumental music produced loud 
singing and playing, and a feeling 
of heroism and a fighting spirit. 
It gave little consideration for the 
correct use of the child's voice or 
his attitude toward appreciation of 
the beautiful tones or colors which 
are intricate ingredients of voice 
blending. The fundamentals of mu- 
sic, rhythm, time, ear training, and 
sight singing were carefully and 
thoroughly taught by the Japanese 
and are still the main consideration 
of all Korean teachers of music. 
The results obtained by the first 
six grades are amazing to an Amer- 
ican who makes his first visit to 
the Korean elementary classroom. 

Most of the present music equip- 
ment and materials used in the 
schools today are those which were 
provided by the Japanese. Most of 
the organs and pianos are in need 
of repair or have been destroyed 
entirely, The music books are those 
placed there by the Japanese. If 
new music is used, the teacher has 
to write the symbols on the board 
or on large sheets of paper which 
can be placed on the wall for all 
the class to see. In some cases the 
music is printed on duplicators. 
There are no copyright laws. Some 
Korean music books are available, 
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but the price of the books and the 
paper shortage make it impossible 
to obtain them for every pupil. 


Every state or country has one 
or more exceptional music teachers 
or an unusually well - organized 
music program. Such a situation 
exists in the Chong Ge Elementary 
School, Seoul, Korea. Mr. Chong 
Se Mun, music teacher in the 
school, was invited to the Teacher 
Training Center to give a demon- 
stration of music in the elementary 
school. Mr. Chong selected the girls 
of the fifth grade in the Chong Ge 
School. Although the girls were 
not performing in the natural set- 
ting of their own classroom, they 
displayed their ability and excel- 
lent training. The demonstration 
was comparable to that of any like 
situation in any part of the world. 
The feeling for rhythm and the 
singing of syllables in various pat- 
terns and songs were superbly ren- 
dered. Individual leadership and a 
cooperative spirit among the pupils 
was very prevalent. When begin- 
ning a new activity such as learn- 
ing a new song, conducting the 
rhythm band, dictation, or two-part 
singing, the members of the class 
selected their own pupil director 
who in turn selected the accompan- 
ist to play the organ. For dictation, 
an original composition by a mem- 
ber of the class was used and 
taught by the composer. The dem- 
onstration was so unusual that the 
Motion Picture Division of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Information made 
a colored motion picture of the 
group in the natural setting of their 
own classroom, thus showing that 
such a situation existed in Korea. 


The secondary school music pro- 
gram consists mostly of girls’ and 
boys’ separate choruses. There are 
no co-educational schools in Korea, 
therefore, no mixed choruses. The 
standards of the high school per- 
formances are comparable to those 
found in the elementary schools, 
technically good, but tonally bad. 
Western music is used to a great 
extent. A few Korean folk songs 
have been arranged but custom and 
tradition do not permit them to be 
used on all occasions. Most chorus 
directors use selections from the 
operas and oratorios which, in most 
instances, result in forced singing 
and shouty tones. Many schools 
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are developing fine singing organi- 
zations and are offering opportuni- 
ties for more students to partici- 
pate. 

The Seoul National University 
Conservatory of Music sponsors a 
National Music Contest on their 
campus during the first part of No- 
vember. The contest is very similar 
to those in America. All events in- 
cluding bands, choruses, ensembles, 
and solos in vocal and instrumental 
are held for five or six days. The 
general level of performance for the 
1948 contest was of average grade 
but in time will produce greater 
standards of music and apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment in the lives of 
all the students in the schools of 
Korea. 

Korea has always been a musical 
nation. Poetry, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and music have all been em- 
phasized in the life of the people. 
Music is an innate element of Ko- 
rean culture whether it be ancient 
or modern—Eastern or Western. 
Music is not a new product to be 
sold to the Korean people. They 
already have the desire to learn to 
sing and play the best music ob- 
tainable. The stage is set. Equip- 
ment, materials and guidance are 
the only immediate necessities. The 
eagerness on the part of the pupils 
to learn and the desire on the part 
of the teachers to teach is at its 
highest ebb. The educational forces 
of Korea and America should meet 
the challenge before the benefits 
of the arts are directed into chan- 
nels much less profitable than to 
the social environment of the 
schools and communities in the na- 
tion. 


The Music Division of the Teach- 
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ers Training Center recommended 
that the Korean Department of 
Education adopt the pledges of the 
United States Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference which includes: 

(1) Provision in all the schools 
of the nation, both urban and rural, 
for musical experience and training 
for every child, in accordance with 
his interests and capacities. 

(2) Continued effort to improve 
music teaching and to improve ade- 
quate equipment. 

(3) Carry-over of school music 
into the musical, social, and home 
life of the community, as a vital 
part of its cultural, recreational, 
and leisure-time activities. 

(4) Encouragement and support 
of all worthwhile musical enter- 
prises as desirable factors in mak- 
ing the nations a better place in 
which to live. 

(5) Increased opportunities for 
adult education in music. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 25) 
Scene and period, Seville in 17th 
Century. 
The cast: Count Almaviva, John 
Brownlee; Countess Almaviva, El- 





Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. ' 
Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 











Advance Bookings 


(Continued from page 23) 


The Empire Theatre Dance Fes- 
tival bids faid to be especially fes- 
tive under the direction of Les Ba!- 
lets Des Champs Elysees. Out- 
standing musical combinations will 
be the Griller and Busch Quartets, 
the Prague Trio and the Pro Mu- 
sica Antiqua Brussels) in music of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 








eanor Steber; Susanna, Bidu Sayao; 
Figaro, Italo Tajo; Cherubino, 
Anne Bollinger; Marcellina, Herta 
Glaz; Basilio, Alessio de Paolis; 
Don Curzio, Leslie Chabay; Bar- 
tolo, Salvatore Baccaloni; Antonio, 
Lorenzo Alvary; Barbarina, Paula 
Lenchner; peasant girls, Thelma 
Altman and Maxine Stellman; con- 
ductor, Fritz Busch; stage director, 
Herbert Graf; chorus master, Kurt 
Adler; Choreography, Boris Ro- 
manoff. 


‘AIDA’: Opera in four acts, sung 
in Italian. Text by Antonio Ghis- 
lanzoni from the French of Locle; 


music by Giuseppe Verdi. First 
production December 24, 1871, 
Cairo; at La Scala, Milan, six 


weeks later, Verdi conducting; first 
performance in America November 
26, 1873, Academy of Music, New 
York. Scene and period, Memphis 
and Thebes in the time of the Pha- 
raohs. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


Student members of the orches- 
tra will study with the principal of 
their section who are faculty mem- 
bers of Del Mar College. 

Opening in the orchestra will 
allow scholarships in violin, viola, 
violoncello, string bass, flute, oboe, 
Bassoon, horn, trumpet and trom- 
bone. For information, contact C. 


Corps | Wolfe, conductor of the 


Corpus Christi Symphony Orches- 
tra, Del Mar College, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 
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REGIONAL COMPETITIONS 


STAGED 


The Texas Music Educators 
Competition Festival staged at 
Huntsville, Texas, in the State Col- 
lege under the general direction 
of Clint Hackney, is by all com- 
parative counts, one of the largest 
units in M E N C. In the spring 
meeting for 1949, slightly less than 
one-hundred bands and orchestras 
were in attendance for the adjudi- 
cation, not to mention the small 
ensembles and the hundreds of solo- 
ists. Huntsville is interesting both 
historically and in terms of the nat- 
ural beauty of the forests. More- 
over, the high schools of the area 
have gone all-out for music. 
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h BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


A Liberal Arts 


Baptist College 


Thos. H. Taylor, M. A. LL.D., President 


Gabriel Fransee, M. A., Baritone 
Professor of Voice. 


Mr. Fransee is well known as both teacher 
and singer. 


Thos. H. Taylor, LL.D 
President 


J. H. Shelton, B. S. 
Business Manager 








Officers of Administration 


G. G. Dickey, M. A. 


Dorothy Cox, M. A. 
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Qualities 


Howard Payne College is pre-eminently an insti- 


tution for Christian Education. 


. Democracy is one of the dominating factors, the 


Motto being: “The College Where Everybody is 
Somebody.” 


. Students are in attendance from thirty states of the 


U. S., Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, and 


Asia. 


. The College is located on a beautiful Campus fac- 


ing the city’s main street being only two blocks 
from the Post Office. Brownwood has a population 


of thirty-five thousand people. 


The buildings of the College are excellent. There 
are four new ones in addition to some ten frame 
Buildings acquired from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration of Camp Bowie. A new Library and Girls 


Dormitory are to be constructed within a short time. 


. The College has no debts. Its endowment is re- 


garded as above the average. 


. The scholarship of the faculty exceeds, by a wide 


margin, the standards set by accrediting Agencies. 


. Students may earn the B.A., B.S., B.M.E., and B.M. 


Degrees in all subjects offered in a Liberal Arts 


College. 


. The Department of Music has been one of the 


rapidly-growing Departments because of the em- 


phasis placed on same by the President. 


- The Curriculum for the Department of Music is 


set up in terms of State and National Standards. A 
Faculty of superb artists is available for Applied 


Music and Music Theory. 


Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 
Dean of *College 


Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
Dean of Men 
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